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Mr. CAIRD AND LAND-OWNING CULTIVATORS. 


Mr. Carrp in his late presidential address to the Statistical Society 
estimates the capital employed by the English farmer in the cultiva- 
tion of the land he rents at £10 an acre. Many will be of opinion 
that this estimate errs on the side of excess; still it may be accepted 
here because it distinctly indicates the character of the English 
farmer’s undertaking. It shows that it is an employment of capital 
for the one purpose for which all capital is employed, that of making 
the ordinary profit of capital by the sule of the articles produced. In 
this respect there is no difference between the cotton mills of Man- 
chester, the iron-works of Middlesborough, the ship yards of the 
Clyde, and English farms. In that governing particular they are all 
undertakings of precisely the same character, and, as far as that goes, 
are all subject to precisely the same inexorable law. In every one 
of them, and in every other undertaking of the kind, the profits, 
and even the capital employed, may disappear if the raw material 
cost too much (the rented land is the raw material of English 
agriculture), or if the labour cost too much, or if it be unskilfully 
applied, or if the articles produced sell for less, or even for no more 
than the cost of production. Under some one, or possibly under 
some combination of two or more of these conditions, the profits may 
disappear, or the capital itself may melt away. 

The history of manufactures and commerce is only the history of 
the rise and of the decay, in one country after another, of the 
different branches of manufacture and commerce from the causes 
just referred to. The last great instance of this is the decay of the 
shipping business of the United States of America. 

Is English agriculture dwindling into insignificance in the same 
fashion from the same causes? Mr. Caird tells us that this cannot 
be the case, because the English farmer pays only 3 per cent. for the 
use of his land, and against American competition has a protection 
for his wheat of 12s. a quarter, or 42s. an acre. But however near 
the mark these figures may come, they do not decide the matter. 
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2 MR. CAIRD AND LAND-OWNING CULTIVATORS. 


English agriculture is purely an employment of capital,—that, and 
nothing else; and if the selling price does not yield a profit, no 
matter what the other conditions, the capital employed must be with- 
drawn, or must melt away. And as we are told on the authority of 
the ablest financier of the' age, or probably of any age, and his 
estimate is accepted by Mr. Caird, that £120,000,000 of the capital 
of the farmers of this country has now been lost, they appear to have 
advanced some way on the second and last stage of this decline. 

Mr. Caird’s view of the cause of the present depression of English 
agriculture is that it has been brought about not by the lowness of 
prices, but by the badness of late seasons. This explanation is not 
convincing. At the time of the repeal of the old corn laws, and of 
the establishment of Free Trade, the pioneers of American settlement 
had not yet emerged from the “ back woods” of the western slope 
of the Alleghany range into the wheat and cattle producing regions 
of the illimitable prairies, and the then recently invented means of 
land and sea transport had not been sufficiently developed from the 
interior and across the ocean to make American competition in agri- 
cultural products of any consequence to us. To a very considerable 
extent these vast spaces are now cultivated and stocked, and the 
apparatus for the land and marine transport of their produce provided. 
It is true that the assault this has enabled American agriculture to 
make on that of the United Kingdom was delivered and felt for 
the first time during the late period, and in which we are still 
involved, of a series of bad seasons. And the effect of the two com- 
bined has been the prostration, almost the collapse, of our English 
system of agriculture. But we may ask, What would have been the 
effect if American agriculture and means of transport had been in 
the more developed condition which is in a few years inevitable, for 
the tide must go on rising, and the hindrances to its flow and out- 
spread must continue to be removed? And with this certainty as to 
the future in our thoughts, we may also ask what will be the effect 
on English prices not of bad but of good harvests in this country 
and Western Europe? We shall then want less of American 
produce, both corn aud meat, but the surplus in America will go on 
increasing year by year, and the means of bringing it here will 
continue to be improved and cheapened. We shall not want all this 
increase of produce, but the necessity will be iaid on them of getting 
rid-of it. The only result possible is that it will be poured out on 
this country at prices which will astonish and stagger our farmers. 
This of course will greatly benefit manufactures and commerce ; but 
what will be its effect on the value of land, and on our existing system 
of agriculture? Abundant harvests then may not benefit the farmer 
in the way Mr. Caird supposes. The contemporaneous badness of the 
late harvest in this country and in America still hides from us this 
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view of our position ; but when the clouds, that have of late years 
obscured the sun, shall have passed away, it will be revealed to us. 

Our English system has in fact hitherto depended on two con- 
ditions, cheap labour and high prices. The progress of events has 
now reversed, and apparently will continue to reverse, both of these 
conditions; and this, on a view of the whole position, is why capital 
employed in English agriculture can just now do little more towards 
yielding a profit than would American capital employed in ship- 
building and the carrying trade. They cannot build and sail ships 
as cheaply as we can. For a time they talked of the Alabama and 
her sister cruisers just as Mr. Caird and others are now talking of 
the bad seasons. If our system does not allow us to grow wheat as 
cheaply’as the Americans can, then it will fall into decay just as the 
American shipping business, and from the same cause. 

I do not at all mean by this that there is any probability of our 
land going permanently out of cultivation. All that I mean is that 
our present system, because it is a pure and unqualified employment 
of capital, if it does not pay a profit on the capital employed, which 
we are now told on all sides is the case, will come to a natural, or at 
all events to a quite intelligible, end. 

Of course it #3 possible that a large use of machinery and more 
scientific modes of culture may rehabilitate our system. Still we 
must not forget that these resources are just as open to our competitors 
as to ourselves, and that as respects the former we actually have 
learnt more from them than they from us. I, however, think that 
there are some openings for us. Ten years ago, in the days of agri- 
cultural prosperity, I published a proposal for joint-stock farming at 
the rate of £75,000 capital for every thousand acres, with the stock 
divided into shares of £1 each. An ineradicable weakness of our 
present system is that it does not admit of the landlord or of the 
tenant thoroughly improving the land, and that it gives the labourer 
no interest in the success of the concern. The joint-stock system in 
£1 shares would meet these difficulties ; though, of course, as is the 
case with most things, it might have some difficulties of its own. 
One great and fundamental improvement we need is that of breaking 
up the land, where possible, to the depth of perhaps two feet, or 
even more, for the double purpose of increasing the sponge for 
retaining moisture against periods of drought, and for carrying the 
moisture away from the surface in periods of excessive wet. Such 
costly improvements as this no territorial landlord or tenant could 
attempt; and, too, such a division of the stock would enable the 
labourer to invest every pound he might save, and would give him a 
motive for saving by putting before him a visible means of invest- 
ment with the nature of which he would be familiar. It would make 
the land, as I showed, the great savings-bank of the country, which 

2B 
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is what it ought to be. Some months ago there was advertised a 
proposal for a joint-stock agricultural company, of which Lord Derby 
and some others of position and influence were to be patrons and 
shareholders. Such companies up to holdings of several thousand 
acres already exist in Germany. 

It does not appear that reduction of rent, which does not now 
average thirty shillings an acre on wheat land, nor anything that 
could be, if anything can Le, done by what is called readjustment of 
local taxation, nor compensation fer unexhausted improvements, 
which, I suppose, would necessitate on the part of incoming tenants 
an increase in the amount of capital for which profit would have to 
be found, would any one of them, or all combined, if obtainable, 
make much difference under the circumstances by which our English 
system has now been overtaken. 

The real difficulty is, how with the present cost of not very efficient 
labour, and which is more likely to be enhanced than diminished, and 
with the present price of wheat, which is more likely to be diminished 
- than enhanced, capital can be profitably employed, or can escape 
being lost in this business as now carried on. 

Mr. Caird goes on to tell us why the French peasant proprietor 
must be in a very inferior position to an English farmer. Again, 
however, his figures and inferences are not quite convincing. Of 
course the English farmer, as he is a capitalist and employer of 
labour, is altogether in a higher position in the industrial and social 
hierarchy than the French peasant. As was shown not long ago in 
this Review,’ one-third of France is owned in large estates, one-third 
in estates of moderate size, and orly one-third by the peasants. The 
analogue, therefore, of the English farmer is the French farmer ; 
while the analogue to the French peasant is the English labourer. 
Mr. Caird’s argument is a demonstration that he ought to be doing 
badly. An answer to that is, that he is, and for a long time has been, 
doing well. At all events, he lives by his land, which we should all 
be glad to find was done by Mr. Caird’s clients, the English landlord 
and English farmer; and, what is more, he saves so much that the 
aggregate savings of his class have made France probably the richest 
nation in the world. This, by the way, is an answer to what we hear 
of the indebtedness of his class. It may also be remarked, that 
though he often pays for his land twice as much as land of equal 
goodness may be bought for in this country, he is still able to sell his 
fruit, vegetables, eggs, poultry, butter, &c., at so low a price that he 
undersells in our markets our farmers and market gardeners who live 
alongside the market. Mr. Caird ought to explain how he comes to 
do this, and to account for the wealth of the northern departments of 
France. 


(1) Fortnightly Review, July, 1880. 
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Mr. Caird argues about the French peasant proprietor precisely in 
the same way as he does about the English farmer. The English 
farmer, he thinks, ought not to do badly, but he does; and the 
French peasant ought not to do well, but he does. The mistake he 
makes isa double one. First, he supposes that our system is the 
best in the world; and then he supposes that the French system is 
the same as ours, only on a smaller scale. Supposing, however, that 
ours is a good system, because it is on a large scale, and because the 
tenant pays only three per cent. for the use of the land, it does not in 
the least follow that the French system must be bad, because it is on 
a small scale, and because the peasant ic ‘he owner of the land he 
cultivates, This is a non sequitur, becau: ae two systems are totally 
different. It will not do to argue tha a horse, because he cannot 
butt like a bull, can therefore have no means of protecting himself. 
The French peasant does not cultivate his land by the employment of 
capital as the English farmer does, but he cultivates it in another 
way, and that other way, he finds, and so does France find it to be, 
a very satisfactory way. 

He has no ever-recurring rent to pay. That was paid once for all, 
when the land was bought. He has no wages to pay. He has not 
to keep himself and his family out of the ordinary profits of capital 
employed in a business. These are the requirements of the problem 
the English farmer has to solve. The requirements of the problem 
the French peasant has to solve are of another kind. All the figures 
Mr. Caird adduces to show in what bad plight he must be, only show 
that Mr. Caird has not observed this difference. His figures have 
no bearing on the governing particulars of the case. His assignment 
of twenty acres to the French peasant alone shows this. For, though 
this approaches the average of peasant grass farms, it is one-fourth 
more than a peasant could cultivate for cereals and roots on the 
intensive method which is proper in France. If he had to work 
twenty acres of ploughed land, this would to the extent of one-fourth 
put him in the same category as the English farmer, that is, make 
him an employer of hired capital, and so far a cultivator by the 
employment of capital, which is just what he is not, and the not 
being which is just the cause of his success. I do not say that the 
employer of capital in agriculture: cannot succeed, but that the 
English employer of capital, under the conditions to which he is now 
subject, is for some reason or other doing badly ; and that the French 
peasant proprietor, who is not an employer of capital, is now not 
doing badly. I do not wish for any legislative attempt to be made 
to overturn the English system or to introduce the French system. 
I am only endeavouring to understand the nature and the require- 
ments of the two systems. 

The problem submitted to the French peasant proprietor of fifteen 
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acres of arable land, and which all the world now knows he has 
solved so successfully, was, how he could extract from his little 
estate enough wheat, eggs, poultry, pork, potatoes, cabbages, and 
onions to feed himself and his family, with a remaining surplus for 
clothes, &c., and still a little over to invest in governmental or other 
securities. His case is simply and purely that of a man’s own labour 
applied to his own land. That covers the whole of the operation. 
In this there is no trace of Lord Beaconsfield’s three profits. It is 
the drag on our system that these three profits have to be extracted 
from it. It is the happiness of the French peasant proprietor that he 
has nothing to do with them. What he has to do is, not to support 
a landlord, a non-working superintending capitalist, and a gang of 
hired labourers, but to support himself, and, if he can, to save. 

Mr. Caird treats the French peasant as a capitalist, because he paid 
so much for the purchase of his land. But here the difference is 
essential. As has been already said, in buying the land he paid the 
rent once for all. There was an end of that for ever. The alterna- 
_ tive with him is not to find an inexorable yearly rent for the land he 
cultivates, besides two other profits, or to become a bankrupt. He 
uses his land primarily for supporting life, not as an instrument for 
providing three necessary yearly profits. 

Nor does it prove anything to say that his labour is capital, for 
this is a metaphor, and metaphors are neither facts nor argu- 
ments, 

Mr. Caird sets the average extent of English farms at 168 acres. 
Even in average times, how much did the landlord save from his 
portion of the profits of its cultivation, how much did the tenant, and 
how much did the labourers? If these 168 acres were to be brought 
into the market, what is the probability that any one of the three 
parties would be able to buy them from his savings? But if 168 
acres were for sale in France, we may well suppose that the district 
there must be very exceptional in which the neighbouring peasants 
would not be able and glad to buy them, and, too, at a price which 
in this country would choke off the whole class of rich purchasers for 
investment. 

Mr. Caird remarks that it is commercially better for an English 
farmer to employ his capital in hiring a large number of acres than 
in purchasing and farming a much smaller number. As long as the 
price of labour was low and the price of wheat high, it was so. But 
many things have happened of late, which in multitudes of cases, 
perhaps in the majority, have made this sysiem only an apparatus 
for pumping the English farmer dry of all his capital. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the Atlantic, where the supply 
of land is still practically inexhaustible. We there find the same 
system in operation as in France, only in the form required by a 
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world-wide difference of circumstances. There it is the land that is 
cheap, and the labour that is dear. For these reasons intensive 
cultivation is inapplicable. So generally is cultivation by hired 
labour. The almost universal system, therefore, is for the farmer and 
his family to cultivate in a rude fashion the eighth part of a square 
mile, that is, 80 acres. He is not a supervising capitalist. He has 
not to provide three profits from the employment of capital. His 
first care is to support himself and his family out of the produce of 
his labour. This he is well able to do with a rude plenty. His 
second care is to sell a surplus for what will enable him to purchase 
what he cannot produce himself. With our farmers, if the prices are 
low the three profits vanish, and the road to bankruptcy is entered 
on. With him, if the prices are low, the consequences are that he 
will have less to spend on some of the necessaries and enjoyments of 
life. The cases are totally different. 

- We have al’ heard that here and there enormous farming establish- 
ments exist in America. But so few of them are to be found, they 
require such exceptional circumstances, and do so inevitably come to 
an end, that they are precisely exceptions of the kind which prove 
that there the rule is the other way, that is, as it happens, the 80-acre 
farm cultivated by the owner and his family. These large concerns 
must be just on the verge of the line of settlement, or a little beyond 
it. In such situations only can the required area of land be obtained. 
And then, and this is the second condition, from the contiguity of a 
lumbering district, as in some parts of the north-west, or from the 
presence of Chinese labour, as in California, there must be a possibility 
of obtaining the requisite amount of hired labour in the spring and at 
harvest time. So soon as the advancing line of settlement reaches 
these monster establishments, it becomes more profitable to sell the 
land in 80 or 160-acre farms, than to continue to work it with capital 
for the profits of capital. The day, too, inevitably comes when labour 
is too uncertain, or too dear, for such concerns. Altered circumstances 
require unfailing vigilance and alertness. 

Employed capital demands this constant readiness in those who use 
it to adapt themselves to the changes which time is ever working, 
because it is only bottled-up labour; and sometimes, like a delicate 
wine that atmospheric disturbances may turn sour, unexpected con- 
junctures of circumstances may render it useless and worthless in the 
bottle. Or clashing events may break the bottle, and in that way 
the capital may be lost. Already £120,000,000 of the capital of the 
English farmers has thus been irrevocably spilt or spoilt. 

Our system is quite unique. Nowhere else is the whole agri- 
cultural land of a country in the hands of a small class who are 
paid by other people for permission to cultivate it, and who cultivate 
it, as supervisors of the employment of capital, with hired labour. It 
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is also the dearest method the world has ever seen of cultivating 
the soil of a country. Besides the three profits, the poor rate, 
which was rendered necessary through the absorption by the rich 
of the small holdings of the peasantry, and the millions we pay 
the foreigner for what under a cheaper and more natural system 
might be produced at home, as eggs, poultry, much of our butter, 
much of the sugar we consume, fruit, vegetables, &c., are all items 
of its cost. So also is the diminution of the amount of wheat, and 
soon it may be of meat, which we might ourselves produce here 
under a freer system. And now we have been brought into com- 
petition with the cheapest of all methods of cultivation, that of the 
French and of the Americans. They have not to support landlords 
and supervisors of labour. Nor are they afraid of the recurrence 
of Saturday evening. Nor are they troubled about the accidents 
that turn capital sour, or break the bottles that contain it. The 
truth of the averment of, at all events, the comparative cheapness 
of their system is demonstrated by the fact that, in respect of 
many of the products of agriculture which we can produce as well as 


they, they are underselling us in our own markets. 


Mr. Caird naturally has very little to say about the largest class 
engaged in English agriculture. Suppose, however, that when the 
franchise has been given to those by whose labour the soil of this 
country is cultivated, they turn round upon the Government and 
say, “ You must now do something for us. It is your legislation that 
has brought us into our present condition. We have not, from one 
end of the country to the other, sites for our homes. Our homes are 
cottages, often very miserable ones, from which at any moment, 
at the caprice even of others, we may be turned out into the road. 
Your legislation has made it impossible for us to obtain sites for our 
homes. This is our country as much as it is the country of the 
richest ; but we have no legal right to be anywhere in it, except on the 
public road, or in the poor-house, but by sufferance. In this country, 
and here only in all the world, it is no uncommon thing for working 
men to kick their wives, and for working men’s wives to be seen 
drunk in the streets at mid-day, because here alone they have had 
none of the education nature meant for all, the education of property 
and of true homes. You, who through the effects of your legisla- 
tion have taken away our homes, must now give them back to us.” 
And should they say anything of this kind, what honest answer will 
the legislature be able to make to them ? 

Lord Salisbury asks, What difference can it make to the farmer 
whether the land he occupies belongs to an entailed or to an unen- 
tailed estate? It may be asked, in return, What confidence can the 
country have in the statesmanship of a noble lord, himself a crea- 
tion of our land laws, who thinks that the difficulties of English 
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agriculture are to be met by such narrow flippancy ? Agricultural 
land is now to be had in England at not much, if any, more than 
its price in parts of the States of New York and Massachusetts; and 
I should not be surprised if before long American farmers were to be 
seen on this side, showing us how fifty acres of English land, more 
productive than that of America, might be cultivated profitably by 
the hands of their owners, with the market at their doors. This, how- 
ever, cannot be done by ourselves so long as our English system 
does not supply the schools which under a freer system would be 
found everywhere, for teaching the thoughtfulness, industry, and 
thrift necessary in a class of owning cultivators, The schools for this 
lore are the homes of market-gardeners who own their land, and of 
peasant proprietors. Out of them may arise a class of farmers, 
owning aud cultivating, by the aid of machinery, forty or fifty acres 
each. The schools for the training of this class, and so the class 
itself, cannot exist where the land is inaccessible to small cultiva- 
tors. If we are ever to have owning cultivators by the side of tenant 
farmers—in France, after so many centuries of peasant proprietor- 
ship, the proportion of land held by the former to that held by the 
latter is only as one to two—life-ownership must be abolished, and 
absolute property in the land made universal. This means that 
everywhere every owner would be able to sell, and that every would- 
be purchaser would have opportunities for buying. 

The effect of this would be, that every one who wanted an acre, 
or aquarter of an acre, or a hundred acres, or a thousand acres, would 
nowhere find any legislative hindrances in the way of his acquiring 
what he wanted. If he were to offer what, when invested in railway 
debentures, or some other safe security, would yield two or three 
times the rent now obtainable, the owner would sooner or later be 
tempted to sell. In this way land in small parcels, in large parcels, 
and in parcels of all sizes, would come into the hands of those who 
would have the knowledge, the energy, and the capital, where that 
might be needed, to turn it to the best account. No one would buy 
more than he knew he was able to deal with profitably. Who, it 
may be asked, would be injured by this? What harm could it do 
to individual sellers, or buyers, or to the country ? 

When trade is bad with our cotton-spinners, or ironmasters, or 
shipowners, they do not immediately think of a royal commission for 
inquiring into the cause of their troubles. Nor do they expect 
government loans, or ask for remissions or transferences of taxation, 
or aid of any kind. The reason why it is different with the trade 
of agriculture is, that our system here is an artificial one, created 
and maintained by legislation. Our landlords, our tenants, our 
labourers have all been made what they are by our land laws—of 
course including the poor law. They are creations not of natural, 
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but of artificial, conditions. "What is in their minds is, that as the 
legislature shaped them into what they are, and created their rela- 
tions to each other, if it is not quite responsible for their well- 
being, it is at least bound to see that they do not come to grief. 

This is just at present illustrated by what is passing in the minds 
of the teachers of our elementary schools. Government, by the 
system of apprenticed pupils, has called these teachers into being. 
They are the creation of the Government. No sooner, therefore, does 
Mr. Mundella hint at the possibility of opening the situation of a 
teacher in an elementary school to University graduates than the 
bounty-reared teachers begin to protest. Why? Would it be in 
itself a bad thing that here and there a University graduate should 
become a teacher in a parochial school? Was the practice or expe- 
rience of Scotland evidence against the value of such teachers ? 
Nothing of the kind. The thought in the mind of the objectors is, 
that as Government aided in bringing them up for the position of 
teachers in our elementary schools, they have a vested interest in, a 


_ right to, these appointments against all comers. Government must 


take care of their interests, must provide for them, must prevent 
competition, must keep the field, whatever may be for the advantage 
of the community in the matter, exclusively for them. The question, 
therefore, is not what is best for the schools, or for the country, but 
whether it is just that the Government, after having aided in bring- 
ing up some thousands of people for a certain position and employment, 
should admit others into this field. It is not a complete answer to 
say that no one forced these teachers to embark on their present 
career, and that to have had their training for it subsidized was a 
pure and gratuitous benefit conferred on them by the country. Just 
in the same way the legislature, if not for the benefit of the com- 
munity, yet at all events for the supposed benefit of the agricultural 
classes, landlords, labourers, and tenants, called them in their present 
form into being. And now that events have shown how unwise it 
was to interfere in this way on their behalf with the natural course 
of things, they have the same kind of claim on their creators as the 
teachers in our elementary schools have. The moral to the Govern- 
ment is a double one: first, to withdraw as speedily and as 
thoroughly as possible from bolstering up the existing system, and 
then to do nothing with the view of creating artificially a class of 
owning cultivators. 

What is required in agriculture is precisely the same as is required 
in every other business, that is, perfect freedom. This only means 
the removal of all legislative interference with the natural course of 
things, and with the ordinary motives of human conduct. Suppose 
our cotton mills, ironworks, and shipyards were henceforth to be 
entailed, so that the eldest son must always take the business, and 
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hold it for the unborn heir of entail, whether he has aptitudes for 
business or the contrary, and whether he has been brought up to 
make money or to spend it ; or else that the concern must be let to a 
tenant, who of course, having only a passing interest, would not 
improve another man’s factory, or whatever it might be, or keep that 
other man’s plant and machinery up to the requirements of the 
day. What, under such conditions, might we expect would be the 
position of these industries a hundred years hence? The condition 
in which they would then be is the condition into which our 
agriculture has been brought by the legislative permission, that has 
now been hampering it for several generations, to entail, settle, charge, 
and encumber land. The competition of France and America, com- 
bined with a series of bad seasons, has revealed this so distinctly that 
he who runs may read the story. 

In the struggle that is now going on, and in which we are being 
so lamentably worsted, as our own weapons have proved ineffectual, 
we must have recourse to the weapons of our competitors. At present, 
however, we have no class amongst ourselves who could cultivate the 
soil in French and American fashion. The long-continued univer- 
sality of our system has destroyed amongst our people the moral, 
intellectual, and physical aptitudes and qualities requisite for such 
work. If suitable breadths of land were given to our labourers, they 
would starve upon them. And for generations, too, those amongst 
them who felt the stir of energy and enterprise have been emigrating 
to the towns, the colonies, or the United States. The same process 
has been going on to a great extent among the younger sons of our 
farmers and professional classes. We have been throwing away the 
good corn and retaining the dross; and at the same time we have 
been educating everybody connected with our agriculture only in the 
requirements of a system that we now see was all along mistaken ; 
or, and this perhaps will have more effect on most persons’ minds, 
which we now see is quite unsuitable to the conditions of the day. 
We have been so thoroughly subdued to a vicious system that we 
cannot now expect any very great immediate effects from freedom, 
our only remedy ; but as it is the true remedy, there is nothing 
reasonable or possible which we may not expect from it eventually. 

The French and American method, it must be insisted on, cannot 
be carried out on hired land; because, if a man has to pay rent for 
his land, he must hire more than he can cultivate himself. This 
hiring land necessitates hiring labour, which is the English method. 
Of course there is hired land in France and in America, but it is not 
the foundation of their method. Besides, a man cannot sufficiently 
improve and devote his life to improving another man’s land. These 
costly efforts cannot be made on hired Jand. Fifteen acres improved 
to the utmost, and turned intensively to the best account, can support 
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a family. But if the same man has to pay £22 10s. for these fifteen 
acres, then he must hire ten acres more, for which he will have to 
pay £15 additional, that is, £37 10s. But he cannot intensively 
cultivate with his own unaided labour twenty-five acres. Hired 
labour has now hecome a necessity, and this costly necessity will 
oblige him to hire so much more land. This is seen distinctly in 
Ireland, where the small holdings, for which rent is paid, will not 
support a family. 

From whatever point of view, then, we look at our position, 
whether from that of comparison with our competitors, or from that 
of the requirements in these days of small or of large holdings, we 
see before us but one conclusion, and that is that the one thing 
needed is that the land should be set free. On this point we are glad 
to find that we have the support of Mr. Caird. What we have to 
do is to knock away all the law and lawyer-forged fetters that 
impede the saleability, the ownership, and the cultivation of the 
soil. This is not what the territorial magnates or the farmers’ 
alliance are asking for, but it is what the country needs. 

F. BaruaM ZINCKE. 

















NOTE ON THE CHARACTER OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. 


Amonc the various points of view taken in time past and present by 
students of a subject which must surely have lost its interest long 
since if that interest were less than inexhaustible, I have always 
missed, and wondered at the general oversight which appears to 
ignore it, one which would most naturally seem to present itself for 
candid and rational consideration by either party to the argument. 
Every shade of possible opinion on the matter has found in its 
various champions every possible gradation of ability in debate. 
And the universal result, as it appears to an outsider—to a student 
of history unconscious alike of prejudice and of prepossession—is that 
they who came to curse the memory of Mary Stuart have blessed it 
as with the blessing of a Balaam, and they who came to bless it, with 
tribute of panegyric or with testimony in defence, have inevitably 
and invariably cursed it altogether. To vindicate her from the 
imputations of her vindicators would be the truest service that could 
now be done by the most loyal devotion to her name and fame. 

A more thorough, more earnest, and on the whole a more able 
apology for any disputed or debatable character in all the range of 
history it would indeed be hard to find than that which has been 
attempted by Mr. Hosack in his two copious and laborious volumes 
on Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers. Every point of vantage 
throughout the intricacies of irreconcilable evidence is clearly seen, 
is swiftly seized, is manfully defended. And the ultimate outcome 
of all is the presentation of a figure beside which, I do not say the 
Mary Stuart of Mr. Froude, but the Mary Stuart of George Buchanan, 
is an acceptable and respectable type of royal womanhood—a 
pardonable if not admirable example of human character. Many 
bitter and terrible things were said of that woman in her lifetime by 
many fierce and unscrupulous enemies of her person or her creed : 
many grave and crushing charges were alleged against her on plau- 
sible or improbable grounds of impeachment or suspicion. But two 
things were never imputed to her by the most reckless ferocity of 
malice or of fear. No one ever dreamed of saying that Mary Queen 
of Scots was a fool. And no one ever dared to suggest that Mary 
Queen of Scots was a coward. 

That there are fewer moral impossibilities than would readily be 
granted by the professional moralist, those students of human 
character who are not professional moralists may very readily admit. 
A very short and a very narrow experience will suffice to preserve a 
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man—or for that matter a boy—of average intelligence from any 
sense of shocked astonishment when his expectation is confronted by 
‘fears of the brave and follies of the wise,’ instances of mercy in the 
unmerciful or cruelty in the humane. But there isa limit to the 
uttermost range of such paradoxical possibilities. And that limit is 
reached and crossed, cleared at a leap and left far out of sight, by 
the theorist who demands our assent to such a theorem as this: 
That a woman whose intelligence was below the average level of im- 
becility, and whose courage was below the average level of a coward’s, 
should have succeeded throughout the whole course of a singularly 
restless and adventurous career in imposing herself upon the judg- 
ment of every man and every woman with whom she ever came into 
any sort or kind of contact, as a person of the most brilliant abilities 
and the most dauntless daring. Credat Catholicus; for such faith 
must surely exceed the most credulous capacity of ancient Jew or 
modern Gentile. 

But this is not all, or nearly all. Let us admit, though it be no 
small admission, that Mary Stuart, who certainly managed to pass 
herself off upon every one who came near her under any circum- 
stances as the brightest and the bravest creature of her kind in any 
rank or any country of the world, was dastard enough to be cowed 
into a marriage which she was idiot enough to imagine could be less 
than irretrievable ruin to her last chance of honour or prosperity. 
The violence of Bothwell and the perfidy of her council imposed for- 
sooth this miserable necessity on the credulous though reluctant 
victim of brute force on the one hand and treasonable fraud on the 
other. Persuaded by the request and convinced by the reasoning of 
those about her, Lucretia felt it nothing less than a duty to accept 
the hand of Tarquin yet reeking from the blood of Collatinus. The 
situation is worthy of one of Mr. Gilbert’s incomparable ballads or 
burlesques ; and her contemporaries, Catholic or Protestant, friend 
or foe, rival or ally, may be forgiven if they failed at once to grasp 
and realise it as a sufficiently plausible solution of all doubts and 
difficulties not otherwise as rationally explicable. Yet possibly it 
may not be impossible that an exceptionally stupid girl, reared from 
her babyhood in an atmosphere of artificially exceptional innocence, 
might play at once the active and the passive part assigned to Mary, 
before and after the execution of the plot against her husband’s life, 
by the traducers who have undertaken her defence. But for this 
improbability to be possible it is obviously necessary to assume in 
this pitiable puppet an extent of ignorance to be equalled only, 
and scarcely, by the depth and density of her dulness. A woman 
utterly wanting in tact, intuition, perception of character or grasp of 
circumstance—a woman abnormally devoid of such native instinct 
and such acquired insight as would suffice to preserve all but the 
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dullest of natures from ludicrous indiscretion and perilous indelicacy 
—might perhaps for lack of experience be betrayed into such a 
succession of mishaps as the training of an ideally rigid convent might 
have left it difficult or impossible for her fatuous innocence to foresee. 
But of the convent in which Mary Stuart had passed her novitiate 
the Lady Superior was Queen Catherine de Medici. The virgins who 
shared the vigils of her maidenhood or brightened the celebration of 
her nuptials were such as composed the Queen-Mother’s famous 
‘flying squadron’ of high-born harlots, professionally employed in 
the task of making the worship of Venus Pandemos subserve the 
purposes of Catholic faith or polity, and occasionally, as on the Feast 
of St. Bartholomew, exhilarated by such diversions as the jocose 
examination of naked and newly-murdered corpses with an eye to 
the satisfaction of a curiosity which the secular pen of a modern 
historian must decline to explain with the frankness of a clerical 
contemporary. The cloistral precinct which sheltered her girlhood 
from such knowledge of evil as might in after days have been of 
some protection to her guileless levity was the circuit of a court 
whose pursuits and recreations were divided between the alcoves of 
Sodom and the playground of Aceldama. What were the vices of the 
society described by Brantéme it is impossible, or at least it would 
be repulsive, to suggest by so much as a hint: but its virtues were 
homicide and adultery. Knox or Ascham would have given plainer 
and juster expression, in shorter terms of speech more purely 
English, to the fact that no man was honoured who could not show 
blood on his hands, no woman admired who would not boast as 
loudly of the favours she had granted as her gallants of the favours 
they had received. It is but a slight matter to add that the girl who 
was reared from her very infancy in this atmosphere—in the atmo- 
sphere of a palace which it would be flattery to call a brothel or a 
slaughter-house—had for her mother a woman of the blood-stained 
house of Guise, and for her father the gaberlunzie-man or jolly 
beggar of numberless and nameless traditional adventures in pro- 
miscuous erotic intrigue. The question of family is of course very 
far from conclusive, though certainly it may help ‘to thicken other 
proofs that do demonstrate thinly.’ The calendar of saints includes 
a Borgia; or, to put it perhaps more forcibly, the house of Borgia 
contains a saint. And some writers—Landor among them, who had 
little love for the brood—have averred that the Bonaparte family 
did once produce an honest man and equitable ruler—Louis king of 
Holland,. whose only son gave his life in vain for Italy. It would 
certainly have been no greater miracle than these, no more startling 
exception tothe general rule, that the daughter of James V. and Mary 
of Guise should have been a blameless though imbecile creature, an 
innocent in the least flattering sense of the word, whose blood was 
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very snow-broth and whose brain a very feather. But mere inno- 
cence, as distinguished from the absolute idiocy which even her 
warmest admirers would hesitate to ascribe to her, will hardly suffice 
to explain her course of conduct in the most critical period of her 
life. A woman who could play the part assigned to Mary by the 
Whitakers, Stricklands, Aytouns, and Hosacks whose laudations 
have so cruelly libelled her, must have been either the veriest imbecile 
whose craven folly ever betrayed in every action an innate and irre- 
sponsible impotence of mind, or at least and at best a good girl of 
timid temper and weak intellect, who had been tenderly sheltered all 
her life from any possible knowledge or understanding of evil, from 
all apprehension as from all experience of wickedness and wrong. 
Now it is of course just barely possible that a girl might come inno- 
cent as Shakespeare’s Marina even out of such a house of entertain- 
ment as that kept by the last princes of the race of Valois: but it is 
absolutely and glaringly impossible that she should come forth from 
it ignorant of evil. And it is not a jot less impossible that an 


_ innocent woman who was not animally idiotic or angelically ignorant, 


a drivelling craven or a thing enskied and sainted, the pitifullest or 
the purest, the most thick-witted or the most unspotted of her kind, 
could have borne herself as did Mary after the murder of her caitiff 
husband. Let us assume, though it is no small assumption, that all 
her enemies were liars and forgers. Let us imagine that except 
among her adherents there was not a man of any note in all Scotland 
who was not capable of treason as infamous as that of the English 
conspirators on her behalf against the life of Elizabeth and the 
commonwealth of their country. Let us suppose that a Buchanan, 
for example, was what Mr. Hosack has called him, ‘the prince of 
literary prostitutes’: a rascal cowardly enough to put forth in print 
a foul and formless mass of undigested falsehood and rancorous 
ribaldry, and venal enough to traffic in the disgrace of his dis- 
honourable name for a purpose as infamous as his act. Let us 
concede that a Maitland was cur enough to steal that name asa mask 
for the impudent malice of ingratitude. Let us allow that Murray 
may have been the unscrupulous traitor and Elizabeth the malignant 
rival of Marian tradition. Let us admit that the truest solution of 
a complicated riddle may be that most ingenious theory advocated by 
Mr. Hosack, which addresses to Darnley instead of Bothwell the most 
passionate and pathetic of the Casket Letters, and cancels as incongruous 
forgeries all those which refuse to fit into this scheme of explanation. 
Let us grant that the forgers were at once as clumsy as Cloten and 
as ingenious as Iago. The fact remains no less obvious and obtrusive 
than before, that it is very much easier to blacken the fame of 
Mary’s confederate enemies than to whitewash the reputation of 
Bothwell’s royal wife. And what manner of whitewash is that which 
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substitutes for the features of an erring but heroic woman those of a 
ereature not above but beneath the human possibility of error or of sin? 

But if we reject as incredible the ideal of Prince Labanoff’s 
joyal and single-hearted credulity, does it follow that we must 
accept the ideal of Mr. Froude’s implacable and single-eyed ani- 
mosity ? Was the mistress of Bothwell, the murderess of Darnley, 
the conspiratress against the throne and life of her kinswoman 
and hostess, by any necessary consequence the mere panther and 
serpent of his fascinating and magnificent study? This seems 
to me no more certain a corollary than that because she went to the 
scaffold with a false front her severed head, at the age of forty-five, 
must have been that ‘ of a grizzled, wrinkled old woman.’ By such 
flashes of fiery and ostentatious partisanship the brilliant and fervent 
advocate of the Tudors shows his hand, if I may say so without 
offence, a little too unconsciously and plainly. And his ultimate 
conclusion that ‘she was a bad woman, disguised in the livery of a 
martyr,’ (vol. 12, ch. 34) seems to me not much better supported by 
the sum of evidence producible on either side than the counter 
inference of his most pertinacious antagonist that ‘this illustrious 
victim of sectarian violence and barbarous statecraft will ever occupy 
the most prominent place in the annals of her sex’ (Hosack, vol. 2, 
ch. 27). There are annals and annals, from the Acta Sanctorum to 
the Newgate Calendar. In the former of these records Mr. Hosack, 
in the latter Mr. Froude, would inscribe—as I cannot but think, 
with equal unreason—the name of Mary Stuart. 

‘She was a bad woman,’ says the ardent and energetic advocate 
on the devil’s side in this matter, because ‘she was leaving the 
world with a lie on her lips,’ when with her last breath she protested 
her innocence of the charge on which she was condemned to death. 
But the God of her worship, the God in whom she trusted, the God 
on whom she had been taught to lean for support of her conscience, 
would no more have been offended at this than the God of Dahomey 
is offended by human sacrifice. Witness all the leading spirits 
among his servants, in that age if in no other, from pope to king 
and from king to cutthroat—from Gregory XIII. and Sextus V. to 
Philip II. and Charles IX., and from Philip II. and Charles IX. to 
Saulx-Tavannes and Maurevel. To their God and hers a lie was 
hardly less acceptable service than a murder; Blessed Judas was a 
servant only less commendable than Saint Cain. Nor, on the whole, 
would it appear that the lapse of time has brought any perceptible 
improvement to the moral character of this deity. The coup d’état 
of August 24, 1572, was not an offering of sweeter savour in his 
expansive and insatiable nostrils than was the St. Bartholomew of 
December 2, 1851. From the same chair the vicar of the same God 
bestowed the same approving benediction on Florentine and on 
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Corsican perjurer-and murderer. ‘And in a worshipper of this divine 
devil, in the ward. of a Medici or a Bonaparte, it would be an inhu- 
man absurdity to expect the presence or condemn the absence of 
what nothing far short of a miracle could have implanted—the sense 
of right and wrong, the distinction of good from evil, the pre- 
ference of truth to falsehood. The heroine of Fotheringay was by 
no means a bad woman: she was a creature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a Catholic and a Queen. . What-is really remarkable is what is 
really admirable in her nature, and was ineradicable as surely as it 
was unteachable by royal training or by religious creed. I desire no 
better evidence. in her favour than may be gathered from the ° 
admissions of her sternest judge and bitterest enemy. ‘Throughout 
her life,’ Mr. Froude allows, ‘she never lacked gratitude to those» 
who had been true to her.—Never did any human creature meet 
death more bravely.’ Except in the dialect of the pulpit, she is not 
a bad woman of whom so much at least must be said and cannot be 
denied. Had she been born the man that she fain would have been 
born, no historian surely would have refused her a right to a high 


"place among other heroes and above other kings. All Mr. Froude’s 


vituperative terms cannot impair the nobility of the figure he pre- 
sents to our unapproving admiration : all Mr. Hosack’s sympathetic 
phrases cannot exalt the poverty of the spirit he exposes for our 
unadmiring compassion. For however much we may admire the 
courage he ascribes to her at the last, we cannot remember with less 
than contemptuous pity the pusillanimous imbecility which on his 
showing had been the distinctive quality of her miserable life. Ac- 
cording to her champion, a witness against her more pitiless than 
John Knox or Edmund. Spenser, she had done nothing in her time 
of trial that an innocent woman would have done, and left nothing 
undone that an innocent woman would have studiously abstained 
from doing, if she had not been in the idiotic sense an innocent 
indeed. But it is in their respective presentations of the closing 
scene at Fotheringay that the incurable prepossession of view which 
is common to both advocates alike springs suddenly into sharpest 
illustration and relief. Mr. Froude cannot refrain from assuming, 
on grounds too slight for Macaulay to have accepted as sufficient for 
the damnation of a Jacobite, that on receipt of her death-warrant the 
Queen of Scots ‘was dreadfully agitated,’ and ‘at last broke down 
altogether,’ before the bearers of the sudden intelligence had left her. 
Now every line of the narrative preceding this imputation makes it 
more and more insuperably difficult to believe that in all her daunt- 
less life Queen Mary can ever have been ‘dreadfully agitated,’ 
except by anger and another passion at least as different from fear. 
But this exhibition of prepense partisanship is nothing to the gro- 
teaque nakedness of Mr. Hosack’s. At a first reading it is difficult 
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for a reader to believe the evidence of his eyesight when he finds a 
historian who writes himself ‘ barrister-at-law,’ and should surely 
have some inkling of the moral weight or worth of evidence as to 
character, deliberately asserting that in her dying appeal for re- 
venge to the deadliest enemy of England and its queen, Mary, after 
studious enumeration of every man’s name against whom she bore 
such resentment as she desired might survive her death, and strike 
them down with her dead hand by way of retributive sacrifice, 
‘exhibited an unparalleled instance of feminine forbearance and 
generosity ’ (the sarcasm implied on womanhood is too savage for 
the most sweeping satire of a Thackeray or a Pope) ‘in omitting the 
name of Elizabeth.’ O sancta simplicitas! Who shall say after this 
that the practice of the legal profession is liable to poison the gush- 
ing springs of youth’s ingenuous trustfulness and single-minded 
optimism ? 

An advocate naturally or professionally incapable of such guileless 
confidence and ingenuous self-betrayal is Father John Morris, ‘ Priest 
of {the Society of Jesus,’ and editor of ‘The Letter-books of Sir 
Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots’: a volume nothing 
less than invaluable as well as indispensable to all serious students 
of the subject in hand. Writers of genius and impetuosity such as 
Mr. Froude’s and the late Canon Kingsley’s lay themselves open at 
many points of minor importance to the decisive charge or the wary 
fence of an antagonist expert in the fine art of controversy: but 
their main or ultimate positions may prove none the less difficult to 
carry by the process of countermine or other sacerdotal tactics. 
Father Morris is not quite so hard on his client as Mr. Hosack: for 
by admitting something of what is undeniable in the charges of 
history against her he attenuates the effect and diminishes the 
prominence of his inevitable and obvious prepossessions : and though 
he suggests (p. 275) that ‘perhaps Mary was not quite “the fiery 
woman” Mr. Froude imagines her to have been,’ he does not pretend 
to exhibit her as the watery thing of tears and terrors held up to 
our compassion by the relentless if unconscious animosity of the im- 
placable counsel for her defence. 

On one point (p. 143) the pleading of Father Morris must in no 
inconsiderable measure command the sympathy of all Englishmen 
who honestly love fair play, and that not only when it plays into 
their own hands. It is surely much more than high time, after the 
lapse of three centuries, that honest and generous men of different 
creeds and parties should be equally ready to do justice, if not to 
each other’s God,—since Gods are by necessity of nature irrecon- 
cilable and internecine,—at least to the memories of their common 
countrymen, who played their part manfully in their day on either 
side with fair and loyal weapons of attack and defence. We 
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regard with disgust and the horror of revolted conscience that vile 
and execrable doctrine which assures us in childhood that the glory 
of martyrdom depends on the martyr’s orthodoxy of opinion, on the 
accuracy of his reckoning or the justice of his conjecture as to 
spiritual matters of duty or of faith, on the happiness of a guess or 
the soundness of an argument; but surely it profits us little to have 
cleared our conscience of such a creed if we remain incapable of doing 
justice to Jesuit and Calvinist, creedsman and atheist, alike. It 
profits us little if we are to involve in one ignominy with the unscru- 
pulous and treasonous intrigues of Parsons and Garnet the blameless 
labours and the patient heroism of Edmund Campion. So far, then, 
Father Morris has a good card in hand, and plays it well and fairly, 
when he pleads, for example, against Mr. Froude’s charges, and on 
behalf of his own famous Society, that ‘Gilbert Gifford had no 
“ Jesuit training,” and “the Order” never had anything to do with 
him ;—but it is necessary to note that all through Mr. Froude’s 
History he habitually styles “Jesuits ” those who never had anything 
in the world to do with the Society of which St. Ignatius Loyola was 


' the founder.’ Gilbert Gifford was a traitor, and any man must be 


eager to avoid the disgrace of any connection, though never so 
remote or oblique, with a traitor’s infamy. ButIhope it may not 
be held incompatible with all respect for the conscientious labours 
of Father Morris, and with all gratitude for help and obligation con- 
ferred by them, to remark with due deference that a champion of 
Jesuits against the malignant errors of calumnious misrepresentation 
would be wise to avoid all occasion given to heretical pravity for a 
scoff on the old scores of pious fraud or suggestion of falsehood. 
Exactly two hundred and five pages after this pathetic protest 
of conscious virtue and candid indignation against the inexcusable 
injustice of an anti-Catholic historian, this denouncer of Mr. Froude’s 
unfair dealing and unfounded statements, ‘the parallel of which it 
would be difficult to find in any one claiming to occupy the judicial 
position of a historian,’ affords the following example of his 
own practical respect for historical justice and accuracy of 
statement. 

‘Not only,’ he says, with righteous disgust at such brutality, 
‘not only would Poulet deprive Mary of Melville and du Préau, 
but, writing too from his own sick bed, he betrays his wish to 
remove the medical attendants also, though his prisoner was in 
chronic ill health.’ 

The whole and sole ground for such an imputation is given, with 
inconsistent if not unwary frankness, on the very next page but one, 
in the text of Paulet’s letter to Davison. 

“The physician, apothecary, and the surgeon have been so often 
allowed to this lady by her Majesty’s order, that I may not take upon 
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me to displace them without special warrant, referring the same to 
your better consideration.”’? 

It is scarcely by the display of such literary tactics as these that 
a Jesuit will succeed in putting to shame the credulity of unbelievers 
who may be so far misguided by heretical reliance on a groundless 
tradition as to attribute the practice of holy prevarication, and the 
doctrine of an end which sanctifies the most equivocal means of 
action or modes of argument, to the ingenuous and guileless children 
of Ignatius. For refutation of these inexplicable calumnies and 
explosion of this unaccountable error we must too evidently look 
elsewhere. ; 

An elder luminary of the Roman Church, the most brilliant and 
impudent chronicler of courtly brothelry between the date of 
Petronius and the date of Grammont, has left on record that when 
news came to Paris of the execution at Fotheringay the general 
verdict passed by most of her old acquaintances on the Queen Dow- 
ager of France was that her death was a just if lamentable retri- 
bution for the death of Chastelard. The despatch of a disloyal hus- 
band by means of gunpowder was not, in the eyes of these Catholic 
moralists, an offence worth mention if set against the execution of 
a loyal lover, ‘even in her sight he loved so well.’ That the 
luckless young rhymester and swordsman had been Mary’s favoured 
lover—a circumstance which would of course have given no scandal 
whatever to the society in which they had grown up to years of indis- 
cretion—can be neither affirmed nor denied on the authority of any 
positive and incontrovertible proof: and the value of such moral if 
not legal evidence as we possess depends mainly on the credit which 
we may be disposed to assign to the reported statement of Murray.’ 
Knox, who will not generally be held capable of deliberate forgery 
and lying, has left an account of the affair which can hardly be 
regarded as a possible misrepresentation or perversion of fact, with 
some grain of discoloured and distorted truth half latent in a heap of 
lies. Either the falsehood is absolute, or the conclusion is obvious. 

The first sentences of his brief narrative may be set down as 


(1) ‘Who would have thought,’ says Father Morris, just seventy-four pages earlier, 
with a triumphant sneer at Mr. Froude’s gratuitous inferences, ‘who would have 
thought that all this could have been drawn out of Poulet’s postscript?’ Who would 
have thought that the merest novice in controversy could have laid himself so heedlessly 
open to such instant and inevitable retort ? 

(2) Mr. Hosack, with even unusual infelicity, observes (ii. 494) that ‘ the insinuations 
regarding Chatelar (sic) to be found in Knox were circulated long after the event.’ 
According to the ‘chronological notes’ of Mr. David Laing (Works of John Knox, 
vol. i. p. 20), it is in 1566, just three years ‘ after the event,’ that ‘he appears to have 
written the most considerable portion of his History of the Reformation; having com- 
menced the work in 1559 or 1560.’ And whatever else may be chargeable against the 
memory of John Knox, this, I should imagine, is the first time that he has ever been 
held up to historic scorn as an insinuating antagonist. 
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giving merely an austere and hostile summary of common rumours. 

That Chastelard ‘at that tyme passed all otheris in eredytt with the 

Quene’; that ‘in dansing of the Purpose, (so terme thei that danse, 

in the which’man and woman talkis secreatlie—wyese men wold judge 

such fassionis more lyke to the bordell than to the comelynes of 

honest wemen,) in this danse the Quene chosed Chattelett, and 

Chattelett took the Quene’; that ‘ Chattellett had the best dress’ ; 

that ‘all this winter’ (1563) ‘ Chattelett was so familiare in the 

Quenis cabinett, ayre and laitt, that scarslye could any of the 

Nobilitie have access unto hir’; that ‘the Quene wold ly upoun 

Chattelettis shoulder, and sometymes prively she wold steall a kyss 

of his neck’; these are records which we may or may not pass by 

as mere court gossip retailed by the preacher, and to be taken with 

i or without discount as the capable and equanimous reader shall think 

fit We may presume however that the prophet-humourist did 

not append the following comment without sardonic intention. ‘And 

all this was honest yneuch ; for it was the gentill entreatment of a 

of _ stranger.” The kernel of the matter lies in the few sentences 
following. 

‘ But the familiaritie was so great, that upoun a nycht, he privelie 

4 did convey him self under the Quenis bed; but being espyed, he 

i was commanded away. But the bruyte arysing, the Quene called 

ie the Erle of Murray, and bursting forth in a womanlie affectioun, 

charged him, “ That as he loved hir, he should slay Chattelett, and 

| * let him never speak word.”’ The other, at the first, maid promesse 

4 so todo; but after calling to mynd the judgementis of God pro- 

ie nunced against the scheddaris of innocent bloode, and also that 

none should dye, without the testimonye of two or thre witnesses, 

returned and fell upoun his kneis befoir the Quene, and said, “‘ Madam, 

' I beseak your Grace, cause me not tack the bloode of this man 

At upoun me. Your Grace has entreated him so familiarlie befoir, that 

bi ye have offended all your Nobilitie; and now yf he shalbe secreatlie 

slane at your awin commandiment, what shall the world judge of it ? 

I shall bring him to the presence of Justice, and let him suffer be law 

according to his deserving.” “Oh,” said the Quene, “ ye will never 

let him speak?” “TI shall do,” said he, “ Madam, what in me 

lyeth to saiff your honour.” (The History of the Reformation in 

Scotland, Book, IV.: The Works of John Know ; collected and edited 

by David Laing. Vol II., p. 368.) ‘Upon this hint I spake,’ when 
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| in the last year of my life as an undergraduate I began my play of 
Chastelard ; nor have I to accuse myself, then or since, of any volun- 

: tary infraction of recorded fact or any conscious violation of historical 
chronology; except—to the best of my reccllection—in two instances: 
a the date of Mary’s second marriage and the circumstances of her 


last interview with John Knox. I held it as allowable to anticipate 
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by two years the event of Darnley’s nuptials, or in other words to 
postpone for two years the event of Chastelard’s execution, as to 
compile or condense into one dramatic scene the details of more than 
one conversation recorded by Knox between Mary and himself. 

To accept the natural and unavoidable inference from the fore- 
going narrative, assuming of course that it is not to be dismissed on 
all counts as pure and simple falsehood, may seem equivalent to an 
admission that the worst view ever yet taken of Queen Mary’s 
character is at least no worse than was undeniably deserved. And 
yet, without any straining of moral law or any indulgence in para- 
doxical casuistry, there is something if not much to be offered in her 
excuse. To spare the life of a suicidal young monomaniac who 
would not accept his dismissal with due submission to the inevitable 
and suppression of natural regret, would probably in her own eyes 
have been no less than ruin to her character under the changed 
circumstances and in the transformed atmosphere of her life. As, 
in extenuation of his perverse and insuppressible persistency in 
thrusting himself upon the compassion or endurance of a woman 
who possibly was weary of his homage, it may doubtless be alleged 
that Mary Stuart was hardly such a mistress as a man could be 
expected readily to resign, or perhaps, at Chastelard’s age, to forego 
with much less reluctance than life itself; so likewise may it be 
pleaded on the other hand that the Queen of Scotland could not 
without at least equal unreason be expected to sacrifice her reputa- 
tion and imperil her security for the sake of a cast-off lover who 
could not see that it was his duty as a gentleman of good sense to 
submit hims«'f and his passion to her pleasure and the force of cir- 

-cumstances. The act of Chastelard was the act of a rebel as surely 

as the conduct of Darnley three years later was the conduct of a 
traitor; and by all the laws then as yet unrepealed, by all prece- 
dents and rights of royalty, the life of the rebellious lover was 
scarce less unquestionably forfeit than the life of the traitorous con- 
sort. Nobody in those days had discovered the inestimable secret of 
being royalists or Christians by halves. At least, it was an un- 
promising time for any one who might attempt to anticipate this 
popular modern discovery. 

It must be admitted that Queen Mary was generally and singularly 
unlucky in her practical assertion of prerogative. To every one of her 
royal descendants, with the possible exception of King Charles II., 
she transmitted this single incapacity by way of counterpoise to all 
the splendid and seductive gifts which she likewise bequeathed to not 
a few of their luckless line. They were a race of brilliant blunderers, 
with obtuse exceptions interspersed. To do the right thing at the 
wrong time, to fascinate many and satisfy none, to display every 
kind of faculty but the one which might happen to be wanted, was 
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as fatally the sign of a Stuart as ever ferocity was of a Claudius or 
perjury of a Bonaparte. After the time of Queen Mary there were 
no more such men born into the race as her father and half-brother. 
The habits of her son were as suggestive of debased Italian blood in 
the worst age of Italian debasement as the profitless and incur- 
able cunning with which her grandson tricked his own head off his 
shoulders, the swarthy levity and epicurean cynicism of his elder 
son, or the bloody piety and sullen profligacy of his younger. The 
one apparently valid argument against the likelihood of their descent 
from Rizzio is that Darnley would undoubtedly seem to have 
pledged what he called his honour to the fact of his wife’s infidelity. 
Towards that unhappy trator her own conduct was not more merci- 
less than just, or more treacherous than necessary, if justice was at 
all to be done upon him. In the house of Medici or in the house of 
Lorraine she could have found and cited at need in vindication of her 
strategy many far less excusable examples of guile as relentless and 
retaliation as implacable as that which lured or hunted a beardless 

- Judas to hisdoom. Ifthe manner in which justice was done upon 
him will hardly be justified by the most perverse and audacious lover 
ie of historical or moral paradox, yet neither can the most rigid up- 
i holder of moral law in whom rigour has not got the upper hand 
I of reason deny that never was a lawless act committed with more 
excuse or more pretext for regarding it as lawful. To rid herself 
of a traitor and murderer who could not be got rid of by formal 
process of law was the object and the problem which the action of 
) ‘ Darnley had inevitably set before his royal consort. That the object 
| was attained and the problem solved with such inconceivable awk- 
a wardness and perfection of mismanagement is proof that no infusion 
qh of Guisian blood or training of Medicean education could turn the 
daughter of an old heroic northern line into a consummate and cold 
intriguer of the southern Catholic pattern. The contempt of Catherine 








for her daughter-in-law when news reached Paris of the crowning 
blunder at Kirk of Field must have been hardly expressible by 
human utterance. At her best and worst alike, it seems to my poor 


' apprehension that Mary showed herself a diplomatist only by educa- 
teh tion and force of native ability brought to bear on a line of life and 
it t conduct most alien from her inborn impulse as a frank, passionate, 
bi generous, unscrupulous, courageous and loyal woman, naturally self- 
willed and trained to be self-seeking, born and bred an imperial and 





royal creature, at once in the good and bad or natural and artificial 
| Sea sense of the words. Im such a view I can detect no necessary 
fs incoherence; in such a character I can perceive no radical incon- 


sistency. But ‘to assert,’ as Mr. Hosack says (ch. 27), ‘that any 
human being,’ neither a born idiot nor a spiritless dastard, ‘ could have 
been guilty’ of euch utterly abject and despicable conduct as the 
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calumnious advocates of her innocence find themselves compelled to 
impute to her, ‘is,’ as I have always thought and must always continue 
to think, ‘an absurdity which refutes itself.’ The theory that an 
‘unscrupulous oligarchy at length accomplished her ruin by forcing 
her ’—of all things in the world—‘to marry Bothwell,’ is simply and 
amply sufficient, if accepted, to deprive her of all claim on any 
higher interest or any nobler sympathy than may be excited by the 
sufferings of a beaten hound. Indeed, the most impossible monster 
of incongruous merits and demerits which can be found in the most 
chaotic and inconsequent work of Euripides or Fletcher is a credible 
and coherent productiva of consistent nature if compared ‘with 
Mr. Hosack’s heroine. Outside the range of the clerical and legal 
professions it should be difficult to find men of keen research and 
conscientious ability who can think that a woman of such working 
brain and burning heart as never faltered, never quailed, never 
rested till the end had come for them of all things, could be glorified 
by degradation to the likeness of a brainless, heartless, sexless and 
pusillanimous fool. Supposing she had taken part in the slaying of 
Darnley, there is every excuse for her; supposing she had not, there 
is none. Considered from any possible point of view, the tragic 
story of her life in Scotland admits but of one interpretation which 
is not incompatible with the impression she left on all friends and all 
foes alike. And this interpretation is simply that she hated Darnley 
with a passionate but justifiable hatred, and loved Bothwell with a 
passionate but pardonable love. For the rest of her career, I cannot 
but think that whatever was evil and ignoble in it was the work of 
education or of circumstance; whatever was good and noble, the 
gift of nature or of God. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRONICLES FROM CHILDHOOD 
TO AGE. 


Tue object of this memoir is to advocate the establishment of 
family chronicles, of which the most prominent feature shall be 
photographs of its various members, taken from time to time in the 
uniform manner about to be described. 

The family Bibles of past generations served as registers of family 
events. Births, illnesses, marriages, and deaths were chronicled on 
their fly-leaves, and those ponderous books fulfilled an important 
function in this incidental way. But they are now becoming 
generally replaced by more handy volumes, and the family register is 
disappearing with the old family Bible. In the meantime photo- 
graphy has been discovered and has sprung into universal use, and 
the hereditary value of what are called “life histories” is becoming 
continually more appreciated. It seems, then, to be an appropriate 
time to advocate the establishment of a new form of family register 
that shall contain all those notices that were formerly entered in the 
family Bible, and much more besides, namely, a series of photographic 
studies of the features from childhood onwards, together with facts 
that shall afford as complete a life-history as is consistent with brevity. 
But it is only to the photographic part of the register that I shall 
on the present occasion call attention. What is desired is something 
of this sort. In each substantial family we should find a thin quarto 
volume, solidly bound, having leaves of stout paper, on which photo- 
graphs may be mounted. Each pair of opposite pages would be 
headed by the name of some member of the family. A double row of 
photographs would run down the side of each page, each about half as 
large again as a postage stamp, the one containing a medallion of the 
full face, and the other one of the profile. Opposite to each of these 
the events of the corresponding period would be chronicled. Every 
opening of the book would contain the photographs and events of 
about ten periods, five to each page, and would include from ten to 
twenty years of life history. This brief statement may suffice to give 
a general idea of what is aimed at; the particulars will now follow. 

My experience during the last year in photography has been 
extensive and peculiar. With the view of testing the scientific 
value of my method of “ Composite Portraiture” on an adequate 
scale, I have, in conjunction with Dr. Mahomed, applied it to investi- 
gating the physiognomy of disease. My own medical knowledge was 
inadequate to justify the undertaking of such an inquiry by myself, 
but that knowledge was supplied by Dr. Mahomed, who also worked 
zealously with me in the photography. He has written a memoir on 
our joint results, illustrated by the Autotypes of 47 composites and 
of 113 individual portraits, which will be published in the Guy’s 
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Hospital Reports at about the same date as this number of the 
Fortnightly. I need not again describe what composite portraiture 
is, having already frequently done so, but may refer to the Fortnightly 
Review of 1881, p. 738, for a brief account, and to the Photographic 
Journal of last June for the fullest and latest particulars. My experi- 
ence is therefore as follows. I have well considered and obtained 
much knowledge on—(1.) The conditions to be fulfilled in order that 
a series of portraits should be exactly comparable. (2.) The smallest 
size of a photograph suitable for physiognomical study. (3.) The 
special requirements for making such photographs expeditiously in 
large numbers. (4.) The cost. (5.) Autotype reproductions. 

In my process of composite portraiture the portraits must be 
strictly comparable ; this necessitates their being taken in- exactly 
the same aspect and in similar light. There are two, and only two, 
aspects that practically admit of strict definition. These are the 
perfect full face, looking straight in front at the camera, and the 
perfect profile (either right or left), also looking straight in front. 
They correspond to the elevation and side-view of a house, and give 
hardand accurate physiognomical facts in a patent, outspoken man- 
ner, in a way that enables each portrait in a series to be studied 
on precisely equal terms with all the rest. 

I have not as yet worked as much with profiles as I hope to do. 
They are more suitable than the full face for truthful photographic 
representation, because they are defined by outlines which do not vary 
in varied lights, while the features in the full face are defined by 
shades which do. It is impossible to compare satisfactorily two 
portraits taken from different aspects, and the different aspects are 
endless. I have searched in vain among hundreds of photographs 
such as one may buy, of statesmen, popular preachers, and professional 
beauties, for a sufficiency of faces taken in the same aspect and 
light to form good composites. I am therefore almost always obliged 
to use portraits specially photographed for me. What is unsuitable 
for a composite must be unsuitable for every other method of exact 
comparison. The newspaper Punch has begun, since I commenced 
writing this, io give pairs of portraits of various statesmen. One of 
each pair represents the statesman when he first entered public life, and 
the other is his likeness at the present time. They are rough copies of 
well-known pictures, and, without entering into Punch’s reasons for 
inserting them, I would appeal to those portraits on the one hand 
in evidence of the interest of a succession of likenesses taken periodi- 
cally of the same individual, and on the other hand in evidence of 
how much is lost by not taking them always in the same aspect. Of 
the pairs that have already appeared there is no one case in which 
the two portraits that make the pair are strictly comparable. 

I do not for a moment say that front and side views of a face are 
artistic, nor is it to be supposed that they are capable of replacing 
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artistic photographs. They are wanted in addition to them, not in 
substitution. They have a function of their own that cannot be 
dispensed with, in making a physiognomical study possible of the 
change of features as we advance in life. I may add that though 
they may be inartistic individually, they would afford materials for 
making pleasing composites by throwing the portraits taken at 
several successive periods into the same picture, the effect of which, 
as is seen in all composites, would be to produce an idealised 
representation much more regular and handsome than any of the 
constituent portraits. 

As regards the scale of these photographs it must not be too small. 
The faces in ordinary group portraits are too minute for the presert 
purpose and are insufficiently sharp to bear enlargement. The 
result of my experience has shown that a perfectly satisfactory 
portrait can be got on the half of an ordinary carte-de-visite or 
“ quarter-plate.” Such a print may be trimmed down to a small 
rectangle including the head alone, the size of the rectangle so 
reduced being half as long again each way as a postage stamp. 
The best scale of reduction is, I think, one-seventh, so that the 
image of a rod 14 inches long placed by the sitter’s chair would be 
2 inches long on the focussing plate of the camera. In portraits 
on this scale, the vertical distance between the line of the pupils of 
the eyes and that passing between the lips is about four-tenths of an 
inch, or ten millimetres. Such representations admit of being 
enlarged on paper to life size, while still preserving their sharpness. 

_ Next, as regards the practical part of the photography. It may be 
well that I should describe my own experience of the best way of taking 
them in large numbers, because it is applicable to schools and other 
large institutions, where I hope to see the practice of periodical photo- 
graphy introduced and methodised. I photographed about a hundred 
patients myself, Dr. Mahomed photographed others, and a professional 
photographer, Mr. Mackie, whose services I subsequently engaged, 
did several hundred more under our supervision. The photography 
took place, from time to time, at Guy’s, at the Brompton Consumptive 
Hospital, and at the Victoria Park Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. 
Some of the patients were photographed in the wards, but the great 
majority were out-patients. There was an excellently lighted studio 
at Guy’s, but at the two other hospitals we had to arrange matters 
out of doors, which Mr. Mackie did with much cleverness, by means 
of screens roughly put together, partly as a background, partly to 
control the lights. It was necessary that each portrait should carry 
its own means of identification, and this was effected by a label held 
in the sitter’s hand, and photographed at the same time as himself. 
A standing inscription for the day was neatly written on the 
label, giving the place and date. When the print was trimmed 
for mounting, the part that contained the picture of the label was 
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cut off; until that was done no mistake in identification was pos- 
sible. There was a special object in making the patients take hold 
of the label, namely, to get a photograph of his fingers, which are 
somewhat characteristically shaped in many cases of consumption. 
Had it not been for this, we should have laid a broad black batten 
of wood across two standing supports, just like a leaping bar, above 
the sitter’s head, and should have chalked his name upon it. It is of 
importance in quick photography that the chair should be small; a 
wooden stool is best, with a high narrow back. Then the successive 
sitters occupy almost exactly the same place, and no head-rest is 
required. A somewhat different arrangement is wanted for profiles. 
My camera held a “ quarter-plate” disposed crossways, and it had a 
repeating back, so that one portrait could be taken on one half of the 
plate and a second portrait in the other. I used the dry-plate 
process. When all was prepared and the patients were ready, the 
photographing proceeded with rapidity, a pause of a few minutes 
being now and then advisable to develop a plate and to satisfy one’s self 
that the time of exposure was correct. Thirty patients have been 
photographed in a single hour, the plates being developed for the 
most part at home and at leisure. 

The scale of the photographs was, as already mentioned, one- 
seventh of the original. The size of a quarter-plate is 31 inches by 
44 inches, therefore the half of it available for each portrait is 
3} inches by 2} inches, or, say, a clear 3 inches by 2 inches. It 
follows that the image of a frame of seven times that size, namely, of 
21 inches by 14 inches, will be completely contained within the 
allotted space. A breadth of 2 inches along the top is required for 
the label, leaving a clear available space of 19 inches by 14 inches for 
the head and neck, which is even more than sufficient for the purpose. 

The price for which my photographs were made was the same as 
that which had shortly before been the contract price for taking 
photographs of prisoners at Pentonville Prison. It was fifteenpence 
for each glass negative and three rough prints from it, and this 
included the whole cost of material. The difference between my 
requirements and those at Pentonville were these. At Pentonville 
there was no delay ; the prisoners were in readiness and taken succes- 
sively without a pause; but the hospital patients were not always in 
readiness, and valuable time was lost. In compensation for this the 
photographic plates I used were only half as large as those at 
Pentonville, and therefore the cost of materials was less. I feel sure 
from all this that in any large institutions, such as schools, if a 
custom of taking periodical photographs should be established, the cost 
to each boy would be very small, and in no case ought it to be large. 

The results that I obtained are far superior to anything that could 
be got from group portraits. These cannot be in focus throughout, 
and every attempt to minimise this fault compels the use of a small 
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aperture of lens, with the corresponding necessity of out-of-door 
illumination and long exposure. The several portraits in a group are 
never equally good. The waste of photographic space is serious, © 
much the larger share of the prints being occupied by background 
and dresses, leaving but a small fraction for the faces, which are 
almost the only interesting part of them. 

The Autotype process is a ready means of obtaining permanent 
prints of collections of portraits, whether of the individual himself at 
different periods of his life, or of himself and his contemporaries 
at any one period in it. The forthcoming publication in the Guy’s 
Hospital Report is illustrated by four octavo pages crammed full of 
autotyped portraits of patients and of composites of them. The former 
are smaller than I should propose for photographic chronicles, having 
been made small in order to avoid the cost of printing many pages, 
which is heavy for a large edition, though moderate enough for a few 
copies. Other prints of a somewhat similar kind will be found in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Institution of 1879, in illustration of my 
lecture on ‘“ Generic Images.’ The cost of a single octavo page of 
autotype reproductions, with six proofs, is advertised at £1 2s.; or, 
if one hundred prints be ordered, the total cost is £1 17s. 6d. The 
only preparation necessary before ordering the autotype is to mount 
the prints on a card in the way they are to appear, with any desired 
lettering. The card is then sent to the Autotype Company, who 
make a fac-simile of it or reduce it to the required seale, and they 
send back their reproductions printed on paper in printer’s ink, and 
therefore secure from fading. I calculate that I can get glass nega- 
tives of twenty different prints, three prints from each, and twenty 
full-sized autotype reproductions of all the twenty on the same 
octavo page, for twenty times 2s. 6d. Half-a-crown would, at that 
rate, be the total cost to each of twenty persons for obtaining perma- 
nent memorials of himself and of his nineteen companions. If he 
wanted extra prints of the page, they would cost 43d. each. 

Every one of us in his mature age would be glad of a series of 
pictures of himself from childhood onwards, arranged consecutively, 
with notes of the current events by their sides. Much more would 
he be glad of similar series of portraits of his father, mother, 
grandparents, and other near relations. To the young it would be 
peculiarly grateful to have likenesses of their parents and of the 
men whom they look upon as heroes taken at the time when they 
were of the same ages as themselves. Boys are too apt to look upon 
their seniors as having been always elderly men; it is because they 
have insufficient data to construct imaginary pictures of them as 
they were in their youth. 

In America it is, I understand, a growing custom to keep manu- 
script books of family memorials, and even to print them for the 
private use of the family. I know hardly any instances of such 
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registers in England; but there is, at all events, one sumptuous 
work of a similar kind, which is now in the possession of the Royal 
Society. It consists of two huge volumes filled with portraits, 
prints, newspaper-cuttings, and all kinds of illustrations bearing on 
the life of Dr. Priestley and on those of his neighbours and asso- 
ciates, which was compiled as a labour of love by the late Mr. 
Edmund Yates, and which is a unique work of its kind. 

The sum of the statements and recommendations in these pages is 
to this effect. Obtain photographs periodically of yourselves and 
of your children, making it a family custom to do so, because unless 
driven by some custom the act will be postponed until the opportunity 
is lost. Let those periodical photographs be full and side views of the 
face on an adequate scale, and add any others you like, but do not omit 
these. As the portraits accumulate have collections of them autotyped. 
Take possession of the original negatives, or have them stored in 
safe keeping, labelled, and easy to get at. They will not fade, and 
the time may come when they will be valuable for obtaining fresh 
prints or for enlargement. Keep the prints methodically in a family 
register, writing by their side all such chronicles as those that used 
to find a place on the fly-leaf of the family Bibles of past generations, 
and much more besides. Into the full scope of that additional matter 
Ido not propose now to enter. It is an interesting and important topic 
that requires detailed explanation, and it is better for the moment 
not to touch upon it. This, however, may be said, that those who 
care to initiate and carry on a family chronicle, illustrated by 
aLandant photographic portraiture, will produce a work that they 
and their children, and their descendants in more remote genera- 
tions, will assuredly be grateful for. The family tie has a real as 
well as a sentimental significance. The world is beginning to per- 
ceive that the life of each individual is in some real sense a pro- 
longation of those of his ancestry. His character, his vigour, and 
his disease are principally theirs ; sometimes his faculties are blends 
of ancestral qualities, more frequently they are aggregates, veins of 
resemblance to one or other of them showing now here and now 
there. The life-histories of our relatives are, therefore, more instruc- 
tive to us than those of strangers; they are especially able to fore- 
warn and to encourage us, for they are prophetic of our own 
futures. If there be such a thing as a natural birthright, I can 
conceive of none greater than the right of each child to be informed, 
at first by proxy through his guardians, and afterwards personally, 
of the life-history, medical and other, of his ancestry. The child is 
brought into the world without his having any voice at all in the 
matter, and the smallest amend that those who introduced him there 
can make, is to furnish him with that most serviceable of all informa- 
tion to him, the complete life-histories of his near progenitors. 

Francis GaLton. 
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THE FUTURE OF ISLAM.—V. (Conclusion.) 
Encianp’s Interest 1N IsLam. 


NoruHinG now remains for me but to point the moral which these 
essays were designed to draw. It will have been observed that 
hitherto I have avoided as much as possible all allusion to the direct 
political avtion which Christendom is exercising, and must ever 
more and more exercise, upon the fortunes of Islam; and in this I 
have been guided by two motives. I have wished, first, to give pro- 
minence to the fact that in all great movements of the human intel- 
lect the force of progression or decay should be looked for mainly 
from within, not from without ; and, secondly, to simplify my sub- 
ject so as to render it more easily intelligible to the reading public. 
We have reached, however, the point now when it will be necessary 
to take different ground, and look at Islam no longer as regards 
her internal economy, but as she is being affected by the world at 
large. We must inquire what influence the material pressure of 
Europe is likely to have on her in the Levant, and what in Africa 
and Central Asia; and, above all, we must examine closely our own 
position towards her and the course which duty and interest require 
us to pursue in regard to the vast Mussulman population of our 
Indian Empire. 

I take it the sentiment generally of Continental Europe—I do not 
speak of England—towards Mohammedanism is still much what it 
has always been, namely, one of social hostility and political aggres- 
sion. In spite of all the changes which have affected religious 
thought in Catholic Europe, and of the modern doctrine of tolerance 
in matters of opinion, none of the nations by which Islam is imme- 
diately confronted to the north and west have really changed any- 
thing of their policy towards her since the days when they first 
resolved on the recovery of “Christian lands lost to the infidel.” 
It is true that most of them no longer put forward religious zeal as 
the motive of their action, or the possession of the Holy Sepulchre as 
its immediate object; but under the name of “civilisation ” their 
crusade is no less a continuous reality, and the direction of their 
efforts has not ceased to be the resumption by Europe of political 
control in the whole of the provinces once forming the Roman 
Empire. The sentiment in its origin was a just one, and, though 
now become for the most part selfish with the various Christian 
states, who see in the advantage to Christendom only an advantage 
to themselves, it appeals to an ancient and respectable moral sanc- 
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tion which is in itself no inconsiderable power. It is certain that 
the national conscience neither of France, nor Spain, nor Italy, nor 
Austria would repudiate an aggression, however unprovoked, upon 
any of the still independent Mussulman states of the Mediterranean, 
and that the only judgment passed on such an act by public opinion 
would be one dependent on its failure or success. 

Thus in estimating the future of Islam as a political body, and in 
view of the disparity proved to exist at all points between modern 
Europe and its ancient rival in the matter of physical strength, we 
must be prepared to see the latter submit at no distant date to great 
territorial losses along the whole line of its European frontier. Few, 
I think, to begin from the extreme west, will be inclined to doubt 
that the middle of the next century will see what is left of the 
Barbary coast in full possession of France, Spain, or Italy, and even 
the Atlantic provinces of Morocco no longer completely independent. 
What France has done, and is doing, in Algiers and Tunis will cer- 
tainly be done also one day in Morocco and Tripoli, and even, as I 
think, with more effect, by her two neighbours. The cultivable lands 
of North Africa are a rich prize and easily accessible, too easily not 
to invite conquest ; and we may. expect them to be all gradually 
absorbed and colonised. The process, indeed, may be a slow one, 
and will not be effected without a long and bitter contest with their 
present possessors, but the end can hardly fail of accomplishment ; 
and when the Spaniards and the Italians, both pre-eminently colo- 
nising races, shall have claimed their share of the political spoil, it is 
probable that the scheme of repeopling the conquered lands from 
Europe will be more rapidly carried out than it has yet been by the 
French. Tripoli under an Italian Government would in all proba- 
bility be flooded in a few years by those agriculturists from Lom- 
bardy who now cross the Atlantic in search of employment, and 
find it on the River Plate and elsewhere; while it has been amply 
proved in Oran how well suited the Spanish immigrant is for 
African colonial life. We may, therefore, expect to see in the next 
century a considerable decrease of Mohammedan strength in what is 
known to Mohammedans as El Moghreb, or the West. The best 
lands and those nearest the coast will then have been taken up by 
Europeans, the non-Arab element of the native population, the 
Kabyles of Algeria, may, to a certain extent, have been assimilated, 
and the true Arabs will have been pushed back gradually southward. 
I do not, however, conceive that Europe will ever obtain a sure 
colonial footing south of the Atlas, or that the Mussulmans of the 
Sahara will lose anything of their present religious character ; only 
they will be less numerous and politically less important. It is pro- 
bable that Southern Morocco and Fezzan will always remain inde- 
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and links between the Mussulmans of Northern and Central Africa. 
It is, however, to Central Africa that Islam must in the future look 
for a centre of religious gravity westwards. There, in the conversion 
of the negro race of the Tropics, already so rapidly proceeding, she 
has good prospect of compensation for all losses on the Mediter- 
ranean coast; and, screened by the Sahara and by a climate un- 
suited to European life, she may retain for centuries her political 
as well as her religious independence. The negro races will 
not only be Mohammedanised; they will also be Arabised; and 
a community of language and of custom will thus preserve for 
Soudan its connection with Mecca, and so with the general life 
of Islam. The losses, then, to Islam in Africa will be rather 
apparent than real, and may even in the end prove a source of new 
strength. 

A more absolute and immediate loss must be anticipated in Europe 
and Western Asia. There it is pretty certain that in a very few 
years Ottoman rule will have ceased, and the Turkish-speaking 
' lands composing the Empire been absorbed by one or other of the 
powerful neighbours who have so long coveted their possession. 
Austria, in person or by deputy, may be expected by the end of the 
present century to have inherited the European, and Russia the 
Asiatic, provinces of Turkey proper, while the fate of Syria and 
Egypt will only have been averted, if averted it be, by the interven- 
tion of England. That a dissolution of the Empire may and will be 
easily accomplished I have myself little doubt. The military power 
of Constantinople, though still considerable for the purposes of 
internal control, will hardly again venture to cope single-handed 
with any European State, nor is it in the least probable that the 
Sultan will receive further Christian support from without. The 
fall of Kars has laid Asia Minor open to the Russian arms, and the 
territorial cessions of San Stefano and Berlin have laid Roumelia 
open to the Austrian. On the first occasion of a quarrel with the 
Porte a simultaneous advance from both quarters would preclude the 
chance of even a serious struggle, and the subjugation of the Moham- 
medan races would be effected without more difficulty. The weak- 
ness of the Empire from a military point of view is, that it is de- 
pendent wholly on its command of the sea, a position which enables it 
to mass what troops it has rapidly on the points required, but which 
even a second-rate Mediterranean power could wrest from it. Its 
communication cut by a naval blockade, the Empire would almost 
without further action be dissolved. Whatever loyalty the Sultan 
may have lately achieved outside his dominions, there is not only 
no spirit of national resistance in Turkey itself, but the provinces, 
even the most Mussulman, would hail an invading army as a welcome 
deliverer from him. Left to themselves they would abandon without 
compunction the Sultan’s cause, and the next war of an European 
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state with Turkey will not only be her last, but it will in all likeli- 
hood hardly be fought out by her. 

Nor do I conceive that the fall of the Ottoman Empire and the 
annexation of its Turkish provinces would be a mere political loss 
of so much territory to Islam. It would involve moral consequences 
far greater than this for the whole Mussulman world of North- 
Western Asia. I have the authority of the most enlightened of 
modern Asiatic statesmen in support of my opinion that it would be 
the certain deathblow of Mohammedanism as a permanent religious 
faith in all the lands west of the Caspian, and that even among the 
Tartar races of the far East, the Sunite Mussulmans of Siberia and 
the Khanates, and es far as the Great Wall of China, it would be a 
shock from which Sunism in its present shape would with difficulty 
recover. What has hitherto supported the religious constancy of 
orthodox believers in those lands formerly Ottoman which have 
become subject to Russia has been throughout the consciousness that 
there was still upon the Russian border a great militant body of men 
of their own faith ruled by its acknowledged spiritual head. The 
centre of their religious pride has been Constantinople, where the 
Sultan and Caliph has sat enthroned upon the Bosphorus, com- 
manding the two worlds of Europe and Asia, and securing to them 
communication with the holy places of their devotion and the 
living body of true believers. Their self-respect has been maintained 
by this feeling, and with it fidelity to their traditions. Moreover, the 
school of St. Sophia has been a fountain-head of religious know- 
ledge, the university at which the Ulema of Kazan and Tiflis and 
Astrachan have received their spiritual education, while at all times 
religious personages from Constantinople have travelled among 
them, keeping alive the recollection of their lost allegiance. On 
this basis their faith has retained what it has of loyalty in spite of 
the political Russianising they have undergone; but with their 
political centre destroyed, they would be as sheep without a 
shepherd, scattered in little groups here and there among a growing 
Christian population, and shut out from the fold of their belief. Con- 
stantinople is the assembling place of pilgrimage for all Mohammedans 
west of the Ural Mountains, who reach it by the Black Sea, and could 
never be replaced to them by any new centre further south among the 
Arab races, with whom they have little sympathy or direct religious 
connection. A Caliph at Mecca or in Egypt could do nothing for 
them, and the Turkish-speaking Sunites would have no university 
open to them nearer than Bokhara. In this respect they would find 
themselves in a far worse position than the Moors, however universally 
these may become subject to Europe, and their religious disintegra- 
tion would be a mere question of time. I believe, therefore, that 
Islam must be prepared for a loss, not only of political power in 
Europe and in Western Asia, but also of the Mohammedan popula- 
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tion in the Ottoman lands absorbed by Russia. It will be a strange 
revenge of history if the Ottoman Turks, whom Europe has for so 
many centuries held to be the symbolic figure of Mohammedanism, 
shall one day cease to be Mohammedan. Yet it is a revenge our 
children or our grandchildren may well live to see. 

How far eastward the full results of this religious disintegration 
may extend, it is perhaps fanciful to speculate. The north-western 
provinces of Persia, which are inhabited by Mussulmans of mixed 
race speaking the Turkish language and largely interfused with 
Christian Armenians, would, I am inclined to think, follow the destiny 
of the West, and ultimately accept Christianity as a dominant 
religion. But, east of the Caspian, Sunite Islam, though severely 
shaken, may yet hope to survive and hold its ground for centuries. 
The present policy of Russia, whatever it may be in Europe, is far 
from hostile to Mohammedanism in Central Asia. As a religion it 
is even protected there, and it is encouraged by the Government in 
its missionary labours among the idolatrous tribes of the Steppes, 

‘and among the Buddhists, who are largely accepting its doctrines 
in the extreme East. Hitherto there has been no Christian colonisa- 
tion in the direction of the Khanates, nor is there any indigenous 
form of Christianity. Moreover, Central Asia, though connected 
by ties of sympathy with Constantinople, has never been politically 
or even religiously dependent on it. It has a university of its own 
in Bokhara, a seat of learning still renowned throughout Asia, and 
it is thither and not to St. Sophia that the Sunite Mussulmans 
east of the Caspian proceed for their degrees. Mohammedanism, 
therefore, in Eastern Asia is not exposed to such immediate danger 
asin the West. Bokhara may lose its political independence, but 
there is no probability for many generations to come of its being 
Christianised as Constantinople certainly must be, and it may even 
on the fall of the latter become the chief centre of Sunite orthodoxy 
of the existing Hanefite type, remaining so perhaps long after the rest 
of Islam shall have abandoned Hanefism. It is obvious, however, that, 
cut off geographically as the Khanates are from the general life of 
Islam, Bokhara can but vaguely represent the present religious power 
of Constantinople, and will be powerless to influence the general flow 
of Mohammedan thought. Its influence could be exerted only 
through India, and would be supported by no political prestige. So 
that it is far more likely in the future to follow than to lead opinion. 
Otherwise isolation is its only fate. 

The future of Shiite Mohammedanism in Persia proper is a still 
more doubtful problem. Exposed like the rest of Central Asia to 
Russian conquest, the Persian monarchy cannot without a speedy 
and complete revolution of its internal condition fail to succumb 
politically. The true Trani, however, have an unique position in 
Mohammedan Asia which may save them from complete absorption. 
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Unlike any Mohammedan race except the Arabian, they are distinctly 
national. The Turk, conqueror though he has always been, 
repudiates still the name of Turk, calling himself simply a Moslem, 
and so likewise do the less distinguished races he has subjected. But 
the Persian does not do this. He is before all things Trani, and to 
the extent that he has made for himself a Mohammedanisn of his 
own. He boasts of a history and a literature older far than Islam, 
and has not consented to forget it as a thing belonging only to “the 
Age of Ignorance.” He runs, therefore, little risk of being either 
Russianised or Christianised by conquest; and being of an intellec- 
tual fibre superior to that of the Russians, and, as far as the mass of 
the population is concerned, being physically as well gifted, it may 
be supposed that he will survive, if he cannot avert, his political 
subjugation. There is at the present moment, I am informed, a last 
desperate effort making at Teheran for the re-organization of the 
Empire on a liberal basis of government, and though it would be 
folly to count much on its success, if may conceivably succeed. 
Mohammedanism would not there, as at Constantinople, be found a 
barrier to reform, for Persian Shiism is an eminently elastic creed, 
and on the contrary may, it is thought, be made the instrument of a 
social reformation ; only, as I have said, it would be folly to count 
on its success ; and there are certain moral defects in Persian charac- 
ter which do not encourage lookers-on. Shiite Mohammedanism, 
however, whether Persia be absorbed or not by Russia, is of little 
importance in a general review of Islam’s future, and may safely be 
dismissed as not directly relevant to the main question before us. 
Admitting, then, the probapility, nay, the certainty, of con- 
siderable political and territorial losses northwards, caused by the 
violent pressure of a hostile Europe, let us see what yet remains to 
Islam as her certain heritage, and how the changes foreshadowed 
may affect her general life. I cannot myself find any cause of 
despair for Mussulmans in the prospect of a curtailment of their 
religious area in the directions indicated, or any certain reason of 
exultation for their enemies in the thought that with the fall of 
Constantinople Islam, too, will have fallen. On the contrary, I see 
in the coming destruction of the Ottoman supremacy, and in the 
exclusion of the northern races, even at the cost of their religious 
support, from the counsels of the faithful, an element of hope in the 
future far outweighing the immediate chagrin which may be caused 
by loss of sovereignty or loss of population. The Mohammedan 
population which the fall of Constantinople would conceivably cut off 
from the main body could not’ at most number more than some 
twenty millions, and when we remember that this is no more than a 
tithe of the whole Mussulman census, and that the proportion is a 
constantly decreasing one, it will be evident that there is little 
ground for looking at the loss as one necessarily fatal to religion. 
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The northern races still give to Mohammedanism an appearance of 
physical strength ; but it is an appearance only, and it is given at the 
cost of its intellectual vigour. The political success of the Turks 
has for centuries thrown Islam off its moral equilibrium, and their 
disappearance from its supreme counsels will give weight to races 
more worthy of representing religious interests. Constantinople will 
be replaced by Cairo or Mecca, and the Tartar by the Arab—an 
exchange which, intellectually considered, no lover of Islam need 
deplore. 

One great result the fall of Constantinople certainly will have, 
which I believe will be a beneficial one. It will give to Moham- 
medanism a more distinctly religious character than it has for many 
centuries possessed, and by forcing believers to depend upon spiritual 
instead of temporal arms will restore to them, more than any 
political victories could do, their lost moral life. Even independently 
of considerations of race as between Turk and Arab, I believe that 
the fall of the Mussulman Empire, as a great temporal dominion, 
would relieve Islam of a burden of sovereignty which she is no 
longer able in the face of the modern world to support. She would 
escape the stigma of political depravity now clinging to her, and her 
aims would be simplified and intensified. I have already stated my 
opinion that it is to Arabia that Mussulmans must in the future look 
for a centre of their religious system, and a return of their Caliphate 
to Mecca will signify more than a mere political change. It is 
obvious that empire will be there impossible in the sense given to it 
at Constantinople, and that the display of armies and the mundane 
glory of vast palaces and crowds of slaves will be altogether out of 
place. The Caliph of the future, in whatever city he may fix his 
abode, will be chiefly a spiritual and not a temporal king, and will 
be limited in the exercise of his authority by few conditions of the 
existing material kind. He will be spared the burden of govern- 
ment, the odium of tax-gathering and conscription, the constant 
struggle to maintain his authority in arms, and the as constant 
intrigue against rival Mohammedan princes. It is probable that all 
these would willingly acknowledge the nominal sovereignty of a 
Caliph who could not pretend to coerce them physically, and that the 
spiritual allegiance of orthodox believers everywhere would accrue 
to him as other Mohammedan sovereignty relaxed its hold. Thus 
the dream of what is called Pan-islamism may yet be fulfilled, 
though in another form from that in which it is now presented to the 
faithful by Abd el Hamid and the Ulema of Constantinople. 

That Islam in this spiritual form may achieve more notable 
triumphs than by arms in Eastern and Southern Asia we may well 
believe, and even that it may establish itself one day as the prevail- 
ing religion of the Continent. Its moral advance within recent 
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times in the Malay Archipelago, in China, in Tartary, and in India, 
encourages the supposition that under alien rule Mohammedanism 
will be able to hold its own, and more than own, against all rivals, 
and that in the decay of Buddhism it, and not Christianity, will be 
the form under which God will eventually be worshipped in the 
Tropics. Its progress among the Malays under Dutch rule is cer- 
tainly an astonishing phenomenon, and, taken in connection with a 
hardly less remarkable progress in Equatorial Africa, may well 
console those Mussulmans who see in the loss of their temporal 
dominions northwards signs of the decay of Islam. Could such a 
reformation as was suggested in my last paper be indeed effected the 
vigour of conversion would doubtiess be redoubled, independently 
of any condition of political prosperity in the ancient seats of 
Mohammedan dominion. I do not, therefore, see in territorial 
losses a sign of Islam’s ruin as a moral and intellectual force in the 
world. 

It is time, however, to consider the special part destined to be 
played by England in the drama of the Mussulman future. England, 
if I understand her history rightly, stands towards Islam in a position 
quite apart from that of the rest of the European States. These I 
have described as continuing a tradition of aggression inherited from 
the Crusades, and from the bitter wars waged by the Latin and Greek 
Empires against the growing power of the Ottoman Turks. In the 
latter England took no part, her religious schism having already 
separated her from the general interests of Catholic Europe, while 
she had withdrawn from the former in the still honourable stage of 
the adventure, and consequently remained with no humiliating 
memories to avenge. She came, therefore, into her modern relations 
with Mohammedans unprejudiced against them, and able to treat 
their religious and political opinions in a humane and liberal spirit, 
seeking of them practical advantages of trade rather than conquest. 
Nor has the special nature of her position towards them been un- 
appreciated by Mohammedans. In spite of the deceptions on some 
points of late years, and recent vacillations of policy towards them, 
the still independent nations of Islam see in England something 
different from the rest of Christendom, something uot in its nature 
hostile to them, or regardless of their rights and interests. They 
know at least that they have nothing to dread from Englishmen on 
the score of religious intolerance, and there is even a tendency with 
some of them to exaggerate the sympathy displayed towards them by 
supposing a community of beliefs on certain points considered by 
them essential. Thus the idea is common among the ignorant in 
many Mussulman countries that the English are Muwahedden, or 
Unitarians, in contradistinction to the rest of Christians, who are 
condemned as Musherrakin, or Polytheists; and the Turkish alliance 
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is explained by them on this supposition, supplemented in the case of 
the Turks themselves with the idea that England is itself a part of 
Islam, and so its natural ally. These are of course but ideas of the 
vulgar. Yet they represent a fact which is not without importance, 
namely, that England’s is accepted by Mussulmans as a friendly not 
a hostile influence, and that her protection is sought without that 
suspicion which is attached to the friendly offices of other powers. 
Even in India, where Englishmen have supplanted the Mussulmans 
as a ruling race, the sentiment towards British rule is not, as far as I 
can learn, and compared with that of other sections of the Indian 
community, a hostile one. The Mussulmans of Delhi and the Punjab 
would no doubt desire a resumption by themselves of practical 
authority in the country where they were till lately masters; but 
they are conscious that they are not strong enough now to effect 
this, and their feeling towards English rule is certainly less bitter 
than towards the Hindoos, their former subjects, now their rivals. 
Were they in any way specially protected in their religious interests 


. by the Indian Government, they wuuld, I am cenfident, make not 


only contented but actively loyal subjects. 

As things stand, therefore, it would seem natural that, in the 
general disruption which will follow the fall of Constantinople, it is 
to England the various nations of Islam should look mainly for 
direction in their political difficulties. The place of adviser and pro- 
tector, indeed, seems pointed out for her. With the disappearance of 
the Ottoman Sultan there will be no longer any great Mussulman 
sovereignty in the world, and the Mohammedan population of India, 
already the wealthiest and most numerous, will then assume its full 
importance in the counsels of believers. It will also assuredly be 
expected of the English Crown that it should then justify its 
assumption of the old Mohammedan title of the Moguls, by making 
itself in some sort the political head of Islam. Her Majesty will be 
left its most powerful sovereign, and it will be open to her advisers, 
if they be so minded, to exercise paramount influence on all its 
affairs. I do not say that they will be so minded, but they will 
have the power and the opportunity to a degree never yet presented 
to any Christian Government of directing the tone of thought of 
Mussulmans throughout the world, and of utilising the greatest 
religious force in Asia for the purposes of humanity and progress. I 
am myself profoundly convinced that on England’s acceptance or 
refusal of this mission the future of her dominion in India will 
mainly depend, and with it the whole solution of the problem she has 
set to herself of civilising Southern Asia. 

Let us see what our actual relations with Mohammedanism are, 
and what the value of its good-will to usin Asia. And first as to 


India. I find in Hunter’s Gazetteer, our latest authority, the fol- 
lowing figures :— 
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MussutMAN CENstsS oF INDIA. 


Bengal . ‘ : a t : . 19,553,831 
Assam . . js e P 4 - 1,104,601 
North-West Provinces . , P . 4,189,348 
Ajmere . ‘ : f ‘ P Z 47,310 
Oudh . P - ‘ s 1,390,724 


Punjab . ‘ ; ° ‘ ‘ . 9,337,688 
Central Provinces . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 233,247 
Berar 4 : ‘i ; : P ; 154,951 
Mysore . ‘ ° ‘ ; ; ‘ 208,991 
Coorg . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 11,304 
British Burmah . P ‘ - j 99,846 
Madras . F - F " - 1,857,857 
Bombay . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,870,450 


Total . - 40,867,125 

These are large figures taken merely as they stand, but in point of 
fact they represent far more than is apparent. To understand them at 
their full value it must be remembered—First, that the Mussulman 
population is a largely increasing one, not only in actual numbers, but 
in its proportion to the other races and sects of the Peninsula, a fact 
which I believe the census returns of 1881, when published, will 
amply prove. Secondly, that its geographical distribution coincides 
pretty closely with that of the political life and energy of the 
country. The Punjab and the North-West Provinces alone contain 
an aggregate of thirteen million Mussulmans. Thirdly, that it is 
homogeneous to a degree shown by no other Indian community. 
Though less numerous by two-thirds than the whole Hindoo popula- 
tion, it is far more so than any coherent section of that population, 
and is thus the largest body of opinion in the Empire. Fourthly, it 
is also the most generally enlightened. It is the only section of the 
community which knows its own history and preserves the tradition 
of its lost political importance ; and if it has held itself aloof hitherto 
from competition with other races for the public service, it has been 
through pride rather than inability. What Mussulmans there are 
who have entered the service of Government have been men of dis- 
tinguished capacity. And lastly, it is no isolated body, but remains in 
close communication with the mass of its fellow-believers throughout 
the world. The Mohammedan population of India is, therefore, an 
exceptional as well as a large one. 

Our second interest in Mohammedanism lies-in Egypt. Here, 
standing at the threshold of our commerce with the East, we find 
another large community almost wholly Mussulman, for whose well- 
being we are already to a certain extent pledged, and in whose 
political future we perceive our own to be involved. A hostile 
Egypt we rightly hold to be an impossibility for our position ; and 
religious antagonism at Cairo, even if controlled by military occupa- 
tion, would be to us a constant menace. Nor must it be supposed 
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that Egypt, like the Barbary coast, will, into whose hands soever it 
falls, change its religious aspect. The population of the Delta is too 
industrious, too sober, and content with too little to fear competition 
as agriculturists with either Italians, Greeks, or Maltese; and the 
conditions of life under a torrid sun will always protect Egypt from 
becoming an European colony. The towns may, indeed, be over- 
run by foreigners, but the heart of the country will remain un- 
changed, and, like India, will refuse to remodel itself on any foreign 
system of civilisation. Mohammedanism, therefore, will maintain 
itself in Egypt intact, and its good-will will remain our necessity. 

A third interest lies in Asiatic Turkey. This we have guaranteed 
by treaty against foreign invasion ; and though our pledge is nomi- 
nally to the Sultan, not to the people of the Empire, and though that 
pledge is contingent upon an impossibility, administrative reform, 
and is therefore not strictly binding, it is impossible to escape the 
admission that we have a moral obligation towards the Mussulmans 
of Asia Minor and Syria. How far we may be disposed or able to 
fulfil it remains to be seen. I do not myself anticipate any further 
intervention on the part of England in defence of the Turkish-speak- 
ing lands. These, from their geographical position, lie outside our 
effective military control, and, dishonourable as a retreat from our 
engagements will be to us, it may be a necessity. It is difficult to 
understand how an English army could effectively protect either 
Asia Minor or Mesopotamia from Russian invasion. The occupation 
of Kars has given Russia the command of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and with them of Armenia, Kurdistan, and Irak, so that our pro- 
tection could hardly be extended beyond the sea-coast of Asia Minor 
and the Persian Gulf. No such inability, however, applies to Syria. 
There, if we will, we certainly can carry out our engagements. A 
mere strip of seaboard, backed by the desert, and attackable only 
from the north on a narrow frontier of some hundred miles, Syria is 
easily defensible by a nation holding the sea. It is probable that a 
railway run from the Gulf of Scanderun to the Euphrates, and 
supported by a single important fortress, would be sufficient to effect 
its military security at least for many years; and Syria might thus 
have given to it a chance of self-government, and some compensation 
for misfortunes in which we have had no inconsiderable share. But this 
is an interest of honour rather than of political necessity to England, 
and he must possess a sanguine mind who, in the present temper of 
Englishmen, would count greatly on such motives as likely to 
determine the action of their Government. If, however, it should 
be otherwise, it is evident that the success of such a protectorate 
would depend principally upon the Mohammedan element in Syria, 
which so greatly preponderates over any other. 

A fourth interest, also a moral one, but connected with an 
accepted fact of English policy, is the attempted abolition of the 
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African slave trade. Now, though it is unquestionable that Moham- 
medanism permits, and has hitherto encouraged, slavery as a natural 
condition of human society, it is no less true that without the co- 
operation of the various Mussulman princes of the African and 
Arabian coasts its abolition cannot be effected. Short of the occupa- 
tion by European garrisons of all the villages of the Red Sea, and 
from Gardafui southwards to Mozambique, or, on the other hand, of 
the subjection of all independent Moslem communities in Arabia 
and elsewhere, a real end, or even a real check, cannot be put on the 
traffic except through the co-operation of Mussulmans themselves. 
The necessity has, indeed, been completely recognised in the nume- 
rous treaties and arrangements made with the Sultans of Turkey, 
Zanzibar, and Oman, and with the Viceroy of Egypt; and, though I 
am far from stating that these arrangements are wholly voluntary 
on the part of any of the princes, yet their good-will alone can make 
the prevention efficient. An excellent proof of this is to be found in 
the case of the Turkish Government, which, since its quarrel with 
the English, has given full license to the traffic in the Red Sea, 
which no means at the disposal of the latter can in any measure 
check. At no modern period has a larger number of slaves been 
imported into Hejaz and Yemen than during the last eighteen 
months, and until friendly relations with the Porte, or whatever 
Mussulman authority succeeds the Porte in those provinces, are 
restored slave-trading will continue. I do not myself entirely 
sympathize with anti-slave-trade ideas as applied to Mohammedan 
lands, knowing as I do how tolerable and even advantageous the 
social condition of the negroes isin them. But still I wish to see 
slavery discontinued, and I believe that a firm but friendly attitude 
towards Mussulmans will have completely extinguished it in another 
two generations. A rupture with them can only prolong and aggra- 
vate its existence. 

Lastly, we may perhaps find a prospective interest for England in 
the probability of a Caffre conversion to Mohammedanism at no very 
remote period, and the extension of Islam to her borders in South 
Africa. It is of course premature to be alarmed at this, as it is a 
contingency which can hardly happen in the lifetime of any now 
living ; but Mohammedanism is not a creed which a hundred or two 
hundred years will see extinguished in Africa or Asia, and already it 
has passed considerably south of the Equator. Cape Colony at this 
day numbers some fifteen thousand Mussulmans. 

It would seem, then, on all these grounds difficult for England to 
ally herself, in dealing with Islam, with what may be called the 
Crusading States of Europe. Her position is absolutely distinct from 
that of any of them, and her interests find no parallel among 
Christian nations, except perhaps the Dutch. For good as for evil, 
she has admitted a vast body of Mohammedans into her social com- 
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munity, and contracted engagements from which she can hardly 
recede towards others among them, so that it is impossible she 
should really work in active antagonism te them. As Christians, 
Englishmen may regret this; but as practical men, they would 
surely be wise to recognise the fact, and to accept the duties it 
entails. Nor can these be discharged by a mere policy of inaction. 
England should be prepared to do more than assert a general doctrine 
of tolerance and equality for all religions in respect of this one. 
Mohammedanism is not merely an opinion; a certain political or- 
ganization is a condition of its existence, and a certain geographical 
latitude ; and, moreover, it is a force which cannot remain neutral— 
which will be either a friend or a foe. Todo nothing for Mussul- 
mans in the next ten years will be to take cause against them. The 
circumstances of their case do not admit of indifference, and they are 
approaching a crisis in which they will, on two points at least, 
require vigorous political protection. Their Caliphate in some form 
of temporal sovereignty, though perhaps not of empire, will have to 
be maintained ; and short of securing this to them, and their free 
access as pilgrims to Mecca, it will be idle to pretend to Mussulmans 
that we are protecting their interests, or doing any part of our 
sovereign duty towards them. It can hardly be argued that the 
Indian doctrine of religious equality will suffer from doing political 
justice to Mohammedans. 

On the downfall, therefore, of the Ottoman Empire, whenever that 
event shall occur, the ré/e of England in regard to Islam seems 
plainly marked out. The Caliphate—no longer an empire, but still 
an independent sovereignty—must be taken under British protec- 
tion, and publicly guaranteed its political existence, undisturbed by 
further aggression from Europe. On the Bosphorus no such gua- 
rantee can now be reasonably given, because there it lies in a position 
militarily indefensible. England is a naval power, and the seat of 
the Caliphate must be one secured from all attack by land. It will 
then be for Mohammedans, and especially for the Mohammedans of 
India, to decide upon the new metropolis of their faith, the con- 
ditions of their choice lying within the narrowed limits of their still 
independent lands. If Syria be still free, that metropolis may be 
Damascus ; if Irak, Bagdad; or it may be in Egypt, or Arabia, or 
Central Asia. It is manifest, however, that as far as British protec- 
tion against Europe is concerned, the further it is removed from 
Christendom the better, and the more easily accessible by sea. I 
have already given it as my opinion that the move, when made, will 
be one southwards, and ultimately to Arabia. But it may well 
happen that its first stage will be no further than Cairo. The 
Caliphate reached Constantinople through Egypt, and may return by 
the same road, and there are certain quite recent symptoms which 
seem to point in the direction of such a course being the one taken. 
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The events of the last year in Egypt are significant. For the first 
time in its modern history a strong national party has arisen on the 
Nile, and has found full support from the Azhar Ulema, who are 
now the most powerful body of religious opinion in Islam. They 
are politically hostile to the Sultan, and though they have no design 
as yet of repudiating his Caliphal title, they are unlikely to be faithful 
to his broken fortunes, and, on the downfall of Constantinople, will 
doubtless proclaim a Caliph of their own. The family of Mohammed 
Ali, if popular, may then hope for their suffrages, or it may be some 
seyyid, or sherif, of the legitimate house of Koreysh. In any case, a 
Caliphate at Cairo is a possibility which we must contemplate, 
and one which, under the political direction and sole guarantee 
of England, but enjoying full sovereignty there, might be a solution 
of the difficulty acceptable to Mohammedans, and not unfavourable 
to English interests. It seems to me, however, that it would be but 
a make-shift arrangement, not a permanent settlement, and this from 
the complexity of foreign interests in Egypt, which would keep the 
Mohammedan pontiff there under restraints irksome to the religious 
sense of Mussulmans. It would be in fact but the prelude to that 
final return to Arabia which Arabian thought, if no other, destines 
for the Caliphate. The Sherif of Mecca would hardly tolerate any 
further subjection to an Emir el Mumenin shorn of his chief attri- 
butes of power, and unable, it might be, any longer to enforce his 
authority. Sooner or later the Caliphate, in some form or another, 
would return to its original seat, and find there its final resting- 
place. 

Established at Mecca, our duty of protecting the head of the 
Mussulman religion would be comparatively a simple one. Hejaz 
for all military purposes is inaccessible by land for Europeans; and 
Mecca, were it necessary at any time to give the Caliph a garrison of 
Mussulman troops, is within a night’s march of the coast. In Arabia 
no Christian rights need vindication, nor could any European power 
put in a claim of interference. Yemen, the only province capable of 
attracting European speculation, would, I know, gladly accept an 
English protectorate, such as has been already given with such good 
results to Oman; and other points of the Arabian shore might 
equally be declared inviolable. Arabia, in fact, might be declared 
the natural appanage of the Caliphate, the State Pontificali of the 
supreme head of the Mussulman religion. In its internal organiza- 
tion we should have no cause to interfere ; nor would its protection 
from without involve us in any outlay. 

It has already been shown how favourable an action an Arabian 
Caliphate may be expected to exercise on the progressive thought of 
Islam. That it could not be a hostile power to England is equally 
certain. Whether or not the Caliph reside at Mecca, the Grand 
Sherifate must always there exist and the pilgrimage be continued ; 
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and we may hope the latter would then be principally under English 
auspices. The regulation of the Haj is, indeed, an immediate neces- 
sary part of our duty and condition of our influence in the Mussulman 
world ; and it is one we should be grossly in error to neglect. It 
will have been seen by the table given in my first paper that nearly 
the whole pilgrimage to Arabia is now made by sea, and that the largest 
number of pilgrims sent there by any nation comes from British terri- 
tory. With the protectorate, therefore, in the future of Egypt, and, 
let us hope, of Syria, England would be in the position of exercising 
a paramount influence on the commercial fortune of the Holy Cities. 
The revenue of Hejaz derived from the Haj is computed at three 
millions sterling, a figure proved by the yearly excess of imports over 
exports in her seaports, for she produces nothing, and the patronage 
of half, or perhaps two-thirds, of this great revenue would make 
England’s a position there quite unassailable. An interdiction of 
the Haj, or the threat of such, for a single year would act upon 
every purse among the Hejazi and neutralise the hostility of the 
most recalcitrant of caliphs or sherifs; while a systematic develop- 
ment of the pilgrimage as a Government undertaking, with the con- 
struction of a railway from Jeddah to Mecca and the establishment of 
thoroughly well-ordered lines of steamers from the principal Moham- 
medan ports, all matters which would amply repay their cost, would 
every year add a new prestige to English influence. This might be 
still further enhanced by the very simple measure of collecting and 
transmitting officially the revenue of the Wakaf property, entailed on 
the sherifs, in India. This is said to amount to half a million sterling, 
and might, as in Turkey, take the form of a government subsidy. 
At present it is collected privately, and reaches the sherifs reduced, 
as I have been told, by two-thirds in the process of collection, so 
that the mere assumption of this perfectly legitimate duty by the 
Indian authorities would put a large sum into the hands of those 
in office at Mecca, and a proportionate degree of power into the 
hands of its collectors. This, indeed, would be no more than is 
being already done by our Government for the Shia Shrines of 
Kerbela and Meshed Ali, with results entirely beneficial to English 
popularity and influence. With regard to the pilgrimage, I will 
venture-to quote the opinion of one of the most distinguished and 
loyal Mohammedans in India, who has lately been advocating the 
claims of his co-religionists on the Indian Government for protection 
in this and other matters. Speaking of Sultan Ab del Hamid’s Pan- 
islamitic schemes, which he asserts have not as yet found much 
favour in India, he continues, “I may, however, add that by far the 
most formidable means which can be adopted for propagating such 
ideas, or for rousing a desire for Islamitic union, would be the 
distribution of pamphlets to the pilgrims at Mecca. The annual 
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Haj at Mecca draws the more religious from all parts of India, and 
the Hajjis on their return are treated with exceptional respect and 
visited by their friends and neighbours, who naturally inquire about 
the latest news and doctrines propounded in the Holy Cities; so that 
for the dissemination of their views the most effective way would be 
for the propagandists to bring the Hajjis under their influence. I 
call it effective, because the influence of what the Hajjis say goes to 
the remotest villages of the Mofussil.” He then advocates as a 
counteracting influence the undertaking by Government of the trans- 
port of the Haj to Jeddah, and the appointment of an agent, a native 
of India, to look after their interests while in the Holy Land. “ By 
making,” he concludes, ‘“‘ the arrangements I have suggested, the 
English Government will gain, not only the good-will of the whole 
Mohamn. dan population of India, but they will also inspire the 
Hajjis with the wholesome feeling that they owe allegiance to, and 
can claim protection from, an empire other than that to which 
the people of Arabia are subject (the Turkish). The proposed help 
would stand in very favourable contrast to the sufferings which 
the pilgrims undergo from maladministration at Mecca and in their 
journey to Medina. Moreover, practically the assistance rendered 
by the Government would be the most effective way of resisting such 
influences as the propagandists might bring to bear upon the Hajjis 
with a view to animate them with hostility to the British supremacy 
in India I believe if the Indian Government only wished to 
make some such arrangement it would pay its own way. I am abso- 
lutely certain that it would have a disproportionately beneficial effect 
on the political feelings of the Mohammedans towards British rule.” 
Such, or some such, is the line of action which England, looking 
merely to her own interests, may, it is hoped, pursue in the next 
century, and begin in this. Her Asiatic interests she must recognise 
to be peace and security in Mussulman India, good-will in Egypt, 
and the healthy growth of the humaner thought of Islam every- 
where, and these she can only secure by occupying the position 
marked out for her by Providence of leading the Mohammedan 
world in its advance towards better things. The mission is a high 
one, and well worthy of her acceptance, and the means at her dis- 
posal are fully sufficient for its discharge. Nor will her refusal, if 
she refuse, be without grave and immediate danger. The Moham- 
medan world is roused as it has never been in its history to a sense 
of its political and moral dangers, and is looking round on all sides 
for a leader of whatsoever name or nation to espouse its cause. We 
can hardly doubt that the position of directing so vast a force, if 
abandoned by England, will be claimed by some more resolute neigh- 
bour. The British Empire in Asia is cause of envy to the world at 
large, and its prosperity has many enemies, who will certainly make 
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the distress of Islam an engine in their hands against it. Neglected 
by the power which they hold bound to protect their interest, the 
Mussulmans of India will certainly become its bitterest enemies, and 
though they may not immediately be able to give effect to their 
hostility, the day of embarrassment for us can hardly fail to come, 
and with it their opportunity. At best the enmity of Islam will 
make the dream of reconciling the Indian populations to our rule for 
ever an impossibility. Leaders they will look for elsewhere—in Russia, 
maybe, in Germany, or even France, jealous of our interests in 
Egypt—not leaders such as we might have been for their good, but 
for our evil, and in pursuance of their own designs. The Caliphate is 
a weapon forged for any hand—for Russia’s at Bagdad, for France’s 
at Damascus, or for Holland’s (call it one day Germany’s) in our 
stead at Mecca. Protected by any of these nations the Caliphate 
might make our position intolerable in India, filling up for us the 
measure of Mussulman bitterness, of which we already are having a 
foretaste in the Pan-islamic intrigues at Constantinople. 

But enough of this line of reasoning. The main point is, that 
England should fulfil the trust she has accepted of developing, not 
destroying, the existing elements of good in Asia. She cannot 
destroy Islam nor dissolve her own connection with her. Therefore, 
in God’s name, let her take Islam by the hand and encourage her 
boldly in the path of virtue. This is the only worthy course, and 
the only wise one, wise: and worthier, I venture to assert, than a 
whole century of crusade. 

In conclusion, I would say to Mohammedans that if I have drawn 
a gloomy picture of their immediate political fortunes, it is not that 
I despair even of these. Their day of empire in the world seems 
over, but their day of self-rule may well dawn again, though under 
changed conditions from any we now witness. I foresee for them 
the spiritual inheritance of Africa and Southern Asia, and as the 
intelligence of the races they convert shall have risen to the svel of 
their present rulers, and Europe, weary of her work, shall have aban- 
doned the task of Asiatic government, the temporal inheritance too. 
How long this shall be delayed we know not. Their prophet has 
foretold that Islam shall not outlive two thousand years before the 
Mohdy shall come, and the thirteen hundredth is just commencing. 
A “man of justice” may yet restore their fortunes; but it will 
hardly be by present violence or by wading to Mecca through seas 
of blood; and when the end of their humiliation shall have come, it 
may be found that his true mission has commenced already, and that 
the battle he was to fight has been long waging in the hearts of 
those who have striven to reform their ways and purify their law, 
rather than to lament their broken power and the corrupt vanities 
of their temporal empire. Witrrw Scawen Bevunr. 
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I REMEMBER, the first time I entered Florence, now more than 
twenty years ago, I found the streets of that fair city thronged by 
a funeral procession of considerable length and imposing aspect. 
I had not heard that any great soldier or statesman of Italy had 
recently died, and so I was a little taken by surprise. On inquiring 
who was the object of such splendid homage, I was still more 
astonished on being told that it was Niccolini, poet and dramatist, 
whose remains were being carried by the Tuscan people to be interred 
in Santa Croce. 

I have always looked back upon this my first experience of 
Florence as an excellent introduction, for one who was then com- 
paratively unfamiliar with their ways, to the genius and character 
of the Italian people. They have the quickest sense and the most 
generous appreciation of personal merit in every form; but perhaps 
their tenderest homage is reserved for brilliant men of letters. They 
have that best quality of the aristocratic temper, a frank recognition 
of personal superiority ; they have that excellent characteristic of 
the democratic spirit, a readiness to separate personal superiority from 
the accidents of birth, wealth, or station. ‘‘ Qui nacque il divin 
poeta.”’ “ Qui visse il divin poeta.” ‘ Qui scrisse il divin poeta.” 
“Qui mori il divin poeta.” Such are the inscriptions with which 
the Italians love to decorate their streets and consecrate their 
temples. Their mural epitaphs area Hymn to Genius. 

On the 29th of August last there died, at Leghorn, Pietro Cossa, 
poet and dramatist. A few days later his remains were borne to 
Rome, his native city, and there interred with sumptuous sorrow ; 
artists, authors, professors of the University, the Roman Municipality, 
members of the Italian Cabinet, these and more following on foot to 
the grave. Who was the man, and what sort of a writer was he, to 
whose memory this tribute was spontaneously offered? I will en- 
deavour to answer the question. 

I had no personal acquaintance with Pietro Cossa; but seeking 
for information concerning him, I received from the editor of the 
Capitan Fracassa, thanks to the kindness of a friend resident in 
Rome, the following particulars, to which I have added nothing 
beyond the rendering of them into English. 


a) 


‘* Pietro Cossa was born at Rome, in the Via del Governo Vecchio, on the ° 
26th of January, 1830. The Cossa Family is ancient and noble, and its cradle 
is Arpino. Baldassare Cossa filled the Papal Chair under the title of 
John XXTII., and lies in San Giovanni, in Florence, in a sepu'chre wrought 
by Donatello. 
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‘* By birth, by study, by genius, Pietro Cossa was a Roman of Romans, nay 
a Roman of the old days. He was of middle height, stalwart of limb, noble 
in bearing, self-contained in aspect, measured in his words and gestures, 
dignified in everything, affable, genial, almost simple. His head was of the 
leonine type; his hair was black and curly. He lived among the ancients 
rather than with his contemporaries. Prompted by early and as yet uncon- 
scious instinct, he educated himself by the perusal of Plutarch, Suetonius, 
Tacitus, Martial, Petronius Arbiter, Dion Cassius, Juvenal, Casar, Virgil, 
and Horace. From him the old Latin world had no secrets. His youth was 
full of adventure, a medley of study, love, and passion for liberty. For 
some time he was a wanderer. He went to South America, where he 
remained several months, and to keep the wolf from the door sang upon 
the stage. But the fascinations of Rome were too strong for him, and 
dragged him back to Italy. There he lived in a humble dwelling in the 
Trastevere, in the Via della Torretta, with his mother, known only to a few 
intimate friends, who worshipped him. 

‘In 1849 he was one of the soldiers of the Roman Republic. Afterwards he 
took little or no active part in what are called politics. One day, however, 
happening to be in church, he heard a monk narrating, from the pulpit, how 
an officer in the Papal service had animated his soldiers to the attack by 
exhibiting to them a sacred medal, and how, rushing to the assault, he was 
struck dead by a cannon ball. ‘A pretty miracle,’ exclaimed Cossa so as 
to be heard by the entire congregation. He was arrested, and imprisoned 
for several months. In 1865, on the occasion of the Dante Centenary, though 
living under the Papal rule, he contributed to the publication of a volume 
of lyrics, breathing the most ardent spirit of liberty and patriotism. He 
had already published his Mario E I Cimbri, a work which inaugurated 
the literary revival of the pagan world. The following is a list, in chrono- 
logical order, of his principal works :— 

‘* Sordello. Monaldeschi. Beethoven. Nerone. Colo de’Rienzi.  Plauto. 
Messalina. Cleopatra. JI Borgia. Cecilia. I Napolitani del 1799. Silla 
(unfinished). 

‘* Of these works Nerone and Messalina were the most successful on the stage; 
but the author preferred to all his other compositions, as a work of art, Plauto E 
Il Suo Secolo. 

‘Though expiring at the age of fifty-one, Pietro Cossa may be said, in the 
sense of his art, to have died exceedingly young. His glory commenced only 
eleven years ago, for it is only eleven years since Rome became free ; and under 
the Papal censorship, a poet like Cossa could not reveal himself to his country- 
men. Perhaps this was an advantage to him; for thus he was withheld from 
presenting himself before the public as a dramatist until he had reached the 
robust and confident maturity of his genius. He died at an age which, for too 
many men of letters, marks their decline, but which was for him the brilliant 
and serene meridian of his art. 

‘*He was a Common Councillor; but during the communal sittings on the 
Campidoglio, while his colleagues were discussing questions of paving and 
lighting, he was sketching the early scenes of Silla. He was modest and 
inoffensive, expansive only with his friends, a little careless in his dress, 


unaffected, stoical, bohemian in his ways, very concentrated, and consequently 
often absent and abstracted.” 





To this simple, affectionate, and as it seems to me descriptive 
narrative, I almost think the reader would wish me to append the 
following letter, written by Cossa himself, in reply to a German 


critic who, in the autumn of last year, had craved particulars ccn- 
cerning him :— 
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** RomE, 19th November, 1880. 

‘*GENTILISSIMO SIGNORE,—I do not know how to thank you for the 
gracious words you send me, and for the eagerness with which you occupy 
yourself with me and my poor writings; and though I blush to speak of 
myself, still your courtesy is such that it obliges me to suppress my 
diffidence. 

‘**T was born in Rome in 1830; my father was called Francesco Cossa, and 
he was a native of Arpino, the country of Marius and Cicero; and my people 
still dwell there, in easy circumstances, in the palace built by Pope 
John XXIII, one of my ancestors. My mother’s name is Marianna 
Landesio, a native of Turin, and may God keep her alive for many a year 
to come. I received the germs of my education from the Jesuits of the 
Collegio Romano, but I was quickly expelled from that establishment, accused 
of heterodoxy, and of too decided Italian leanings. Since then I have studied 
by myself, as best I could. On the downfall of the Roman Republic, and 
the occupation of Rome by the French, I ran off to South America, but instead 
of making my fortune there, I wasted what few pence I had, and was compelled 
to return to Italy. 

‘*My first dramatic composition was Marius and the Cimbri, printed in 
Florence by Barbéra in 1864. It was praised by the newspapers, but 1 
doubt if it would stand the ordeal of representation. My second drama was 
Serdello, inspired by Dante; then I wrote Monaldeschi, an episode in the life 
of Christina of Sweden. These compositions are after the manner of Alfieri, 
as I had not yet the courage or the ability to liberate myself from 
Aristotelean trammels. I next wrote Beethoven, a drama in prose, which, 
played in Rome, had marked success.. I wrote it as a tribute of admiration 
to the immortal German master, whom I regard as the greatest musical 
composer that ever lived. This was followed by a play called Puschskin, 
the luckless Russian poet, who fell in a duel; but it was poor stuff. On 
the stage its success was slight. 

‘*Then I resolved to change my system, and I wrote Nero. Its welcome on 
the Roman Stage was lukewarm, nor was any more favourable opinion pro- 
_ nounced concerning it by Italian publicists. Disheartened, I was minded to give 
up writing for the stage, and had accepted the Chair of Literature in a Roman 
Lyceum; when, in the teeth of all probability, there reached me the news of the 
stir Nero had made in Milan. Summoned thither, I met with the most festive 
welcome, and from that hour dates my little bit of fame. Next year I wrote 
Plautus and his Age, then Ariosto and the House of Este, commissioned thereto 
by the Municipality of Ferrara on the occasion of the centenary of the divine 
poet; then Messalina, Cleopatra, Julian the Apostate, the Borgias, Cecilia; and all 
of them had the happiest career on the Italian boards. My most recent work, 
finished a few days ago, is called The Neapolitans of 1799, and will be produced 
for the first time in Milan during the coming carnival. 

‘* My life for the rest is insignificant, and presents no noteworthy incidents ; 
though, perhaps, I ought to say that at the last elections my fellow-citizens 
did me the honour to name me a Municipal Councillor. 

‘* And now, dear sir, I repeat my liveliest thanks, It is very flattering to us 
Italians to see learned Germany concerning itself with our literature. 

‘**Tfever I can render you any poor service, pray do not spare me. I hayo 
the honour to sign myself, 

‘* Suo devotissimo servo, 
‘* PreTro Cossa.” 


I think this letter goes a long way towards revealing the character 
of the writer. It is the letter of a gentle nature, that reserves the 
exhibition of its strength for more fitting occasions. When I add that 
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Cossa always kept in reserve five thousand lire (£200) for the year 
in which, as he said, he might be unable to produce a drama, and 
that this sum was found, after his death, folded up with the un- 
finished ‘manuscript of Sulla, perhaps I shall have said all that is 
necessary concerning the individual apart from his work. 

Asa rule, poetic genius dawns with the glowing colours of the 
lyric. That is the natural ‘course. Youth knows little, but feels 
much, and what meagre message it has to convey is choked by 
emotion. It sings, and sentiment in song has an ineffable charm. 
If there be ever so little soul of genius in it, it is irresistible; fasci- 
nating even the old and the weary, just as, if we except its proud 
parents, a new-born infant delights none so muchas its grandmother 
and grandfather. There have been babies before, no doubt, but there 
never was such a baby as this one. A new lyrist may generally 
count on a similar reception. I think, however, no neutrai critic 
would claim for Cossa permanent distinction as a lyrical writer. We 
have seen how he confesses that as a dramatist he began by imitating 
_ Alfieri; as a lyrical writer he began by echoing Leopardi; and 
later on he fell, like so many other Italian writers of verse, under 
the influence of Aleardi. Here is a charming little bit; but the 
source of its irregular cadence will be surmised by all who are 
familiar with modern Italian literature. 


‘«Sotto un fascio di legna il villanello 
Ascende all’ ermo ostello, 
E va cantando in tutta la sua via ; 
Io per dolce sentiero 
Vado silenzioso, e l’alma mia, 
S’incurva sotto il peso d’un pensiero.” 


‘Under a fagot of firewood the rustic mounts to his lonely dwelling, and 
goes singing all the way. I along a gentle path walk on in silence, and my 
soul bends under the weight of a thought.” 


What Elizabeth Barrett Browning felicitously calls “the pathetic 
minor,” greatly predominates in modern lyrical poetry; and the 
lyrics of Cossa, when not prompted by indignation, are suffused with 
sadness. In a little poem dated Castel Gandolfo, 1864, and entitled 
“In Riva D’Un Lago,” and written therefore, it may be presumed, 
by the Lake of Albano, he says that “in the sweet silence that falls 


upon the place it seems as though my wonted sorrow sleeps.” Then 
he adds :— 


‘* Poi sembrami veder starmi d’appresso 
Un’ angioletta ch’io connobbi un tempo, 
E cui mi piacque ragionar d’amore ; 
Ma quando pit viveano le speranze, 
Mi disparve da gli occhi, ed io ’ho inyano 
Poi recercata fra l’umana gente.” 
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*‘Then there seemed to stand near me an angelic being whom I knew 
once upon a time, and with whom I delighted to discourse of love. But 
when hope grew stronger, she vanished from my sight, and I have vainly 
sought to find her again among mortals.” 


Is this an individual confession, or only the impersonal anguish 
of the imagination? Who shall say? Only those who are the least 
competent to answer, and who will disentangle you the autobiography 
of a poet from his vaguest verses, with as much confidence as they 
assign a country to a fossil, or a date toa gem. The heart and the 
imagination of the poet are so interfused that his clearest utterances 
are pitfalls for the inadvertent. But though I, at least, am unable 
to say whether Cossa mitigated heartaches of his own with melody, 
it is plain beyond challenge that his heart ached heavily for his 


country, and most of all for his native city, during those years of 
hope deferred, before— 


** Around rent Savoy’s Cross as hot they pressed, 
Italy clasped her children to her breast.” 


There is scarcely one of his lyrics in which he does not allude to the 
fallen majesty of Rome. Even when chanting a poem to Venus, he 
cannot help speaking of her as the only surviving divinity “ dell’ 
amabil culto degli antichi giorni,” and comparing her relation to the 
dust of shattered gods with a star that gazes upon a shipwreck. In 


his Hymn to Martin Luther, to which he prefixes the words of 
Aleardi, “ Luther, the Spartacus of thought,” he begins by a brief 
description ef the field of Mentana after the battle, drawing a sharp 
contrast between the rich autumn colours of the Campagna and the 
blanched faces of the dead. Who were they? 


‘* Que’ morti erano il fiore 
Dell’ Italo valore, 
E volevan la patria. Ma una mano 
Come di vecchio su navil che affonda 
Fra il tempestar dell’ onda, 
S’alzo dal Vaticano, 
E volta a’ quattro venti 
Richiese un’ elemosina di spade, 
Ai battezzati che non son credenti 
In Colui che grid6-—Beati i miti!” 

‘‘ They who here lie stark were the flower of Italian valour, and all they 
wanted was their country. But a hand, as of feeble old age upon a ship that 
is foundering amid the raging of the waters, was raised from the Vatican, 
and turning to the four winds of heaven craved swords for alms from the 


baptized, who withal do not believe in Him, that exclaimed, ‘ Blessed are the 
merciful !’” 


With a sudden transition he appeals to the straw of Bethlehem, 
and to the Cross which has been transmuted into a Throne, by “ the 
heirs of Lucullus, who drape their limbs in pagan purple,” against 
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whom, and yet more against whose protectors, he invokes the aveng- 
ing blade of Sadowa. Any one can see that indignation made these 
verses at least. But, as a rule, Cossa sings rather in sorrow than in 
anger. When he extols the dolce clima of Frascati, it is to remember 
that once upon a time its soft air was not made for “the ignoble 
repose of those that are in body, and still more in soul,” degenerate 
from their ancestors. The man of olden times thither returned only 
to rest his victorious limbs. 


‘*@ se giaceva il corpo, 
Meditati nel seno a questa pace, 
I pensieri immortali 
Solean per l’universo scioglier Vali.” 
‘* And if his body reclined, his immortal thoughts, brooding in this nest of 
peace, would then wing their way through the universe.” 


More than one foreign critic has observed, and lamented, that the 
Italian poets of the present century have been in great measure 
diverted from their proper task, and almost invariably been lamed 
in the execution of it, by the intense political emotion consequent 
upon the ignominious servitude of their country, now happily ended. 
I should be slow to assert that the predominance of any one emotion, 
be it what it may, does not tend to hamper the genius and limit the 
scope of the poet. It may possibly give him intensity, but it will 
narrow the area of his imagination, and what he gains in depth 
he will more than lose in breadth. Moreover, political notes in 
poetry, even when struck from the chords of national indignation, 
soon weary. Still, I think an Italian could hardly have been a 
poet at all, who, when Italy was pining under the tutelage of cosmo- 
politan hierarchs, or writhing under the forcible embrace of a foreign 
master, could silence the patriotic anguish of his soul. Had there 
been such a man, I think we should have exclaimed with Scott, “ go 


mark him well!” and with a certain joyful scorn have predicted 
that he would go 





‘Down to the dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


May we not go further even, and say that no poet, it matters not 
what his nation or his tongue, could have listened to the sighs of yet 
unliberated Italy, without feeling that he too must breathe notes of 
mingled wail and menace for the lovely captive, without caring to 
inquire whom his melody embarrassed. I almost think English- 
men may be excused, and need not be set down as very heartless 
persons, if it so happened that they preferred what seemed to be the 
interests of their country to the vague and somewhat artificial lispings, 
by ignorant and comfortable Bulgars, of the seductive words, Free- 
dom and. Country. But Italy! What is there we do not owe to 
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her? It was Italy that gave the world in which we live, think, and 
enjoy, its language, its laws, its literature, its religion. It was Italy 
that, when Rome perished of what she had given, flooded a slumber- 
ing Europe with dreams of Hellenic intelligence and Hellenic 
grace, brought back the beautiful Gods of Greece from the exile of 
ascetic oblivion, and made them welcome in a tardily indulgent 
Christendom. Every man of the commonest culture must perforce 
feel that Italy is the cradle of his thought, the very womb of his 
intelligence; and when she leaped to her feet and faced the Bar- 
barians, who could help replying to the cold precautions of 
admonishing politicians,—“ I must go and help my Mother!” 

It is only incautious persons, however, who will declare of a poet, 
in the immaturity of his genius, that he is wasting his time or losing 
his way. Hylas was for a season appropriated by the Naiads, but 
Hercules recovered him at last. Thus the most effeminate lyrics 
may be the prelude to heroic strains, and dithyrambic declamation 
against the oppressors of his country the portal through which a 
poet passes on to the majestic measures and impersonal emotions of 
the drama. So, at least, it was with Cossa. When he wrote, in his 
lyric, ‘‘ Ag? Iddii Mani,” “ To the Ghosts of the Gods” — 


‘* Salvete o Mani, memoria e speranza 
Nell’ infelice servitu, fermento 
Sacro all’inerte che la vita impara 
Da’ monumenti vostri o si vergogna ; 
In eterno salvete! Io per la patria 
Se non m ’é dato di cader pugnando, 
E il freddo tedio e gl inamati giorni 
Mi prepara vecchiezza, in caro culto 
Avro le tombe vostre infin che morte 
Mi scioglia al volo e m ’accomuni a voi 
Abitatore degli eterei campi : ” 


‘‘Hail, ye Divine Manes, memory and hope in hapless servitude, sacred 
leaven to the passive spirit that from your monuments learns to live or to 
blush ! Hail, all hail! If to me it be not given to fall fighting sword in hand for 
my country, and old age has in store for me cold tedium and loveless days, 
in religious affection will I hold your tombs, till death liberates me for flight, 
and makes me joint denizen with you of the ethereal realm : 


—when, I say, he wrote this passage in Rome, in 1860, Cossa 
himself little knew—how should others then have known ?—that he 
would live to carry out his vow in its most literal as well as in its 
most mystic sense? When the cramping fetters of priestly discipline 
at length were snapped, and from shore to summit Italy was One, 
then Cossa, instructed by the patriotic anguish and trained by the 
lyrical ululations of the past, with composed voice and dominating 
vision made Nero, Messalina, Plautus, Scipio, Cato, Cleopatra, stand 
before him, marshalling them, with their slaves, sycophants, and 
courtesans, in dramatic array, and dragging them from their 
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sepulchres on to the Roman stage. Little did he guess when, 
writing his lines,“‘ Sui Palatino,” he recalled “ gl’ idilit inammorati di 
quel pazzo Caligola,” the love-sick idylls of the cracked Caligula, 
and stretched out arms of patriotic yearning to Jupiter Stator, “ i/ 
miglior dio d’Italia,” the best of all Italian gods, that the day was 
coming when, their enemies once more driven in headlong flight, he 
would place before the Italian people, in a series of noble, dispassionate, 
and extraordinarily objective dramas, the glories,the vices, the altitude, 
and the decay of ancient Rome. 

We have seen how, while yet lingering in the lyrical land, he had 
attempted to compose dramas which, as he himself says, would not 
bear the ordeal of representation. Marius and the Cimbri, which 
was dedicated to his mother, is a somewhat tedious composition. The 
dialogue is longsome, and is not suffused with that poetic feeling 
or clothed in that imaginative diction which alone redeem, if indeed 
even they redeem, a drama written rather to be read than to be 
acted. It was Nero, that made its appearance in 1871," the year 


. after the Flag of Italy floated over the Capitol, in which Cossa first 


exhibited incontestable originality, and showed that he had found 
his voice. As I have observed, and as will be perceived more 
clearly in a moment, it was the natural sequel of all he had said or 
sung before. But he had hitherto made no vivid mark in the 
republic of letters; and so his countrymen were unprepared to find 
at once in the new dramatist the inauguration of an era in the 
annals of their stage. Acted in Rome, Nero met with, as he 
says, only ‘‘ mediocre successo,” and the critics who read it without 
seeing it acted spoke of it coldly. But on the 17th of January, 
1872, it was given at the Theatre Royal in Milan; and on the follow- 
ing day, Cossa, who was in Rome, and had given up thinking of 
Nero as a wasted effort, received a telegram from the impresario, 
Bellotti-Bon, bidding him come to Milan to enjoy a veritable 
triumph ; adding—not without need—that a remittance was being 
sent to enable the poet to make the journey. The sequel has 
been narrated with such picturesque spirit by an Italian hand, 


that I will venture to translate one brief paragraph of the descrip- 
tion :— 


**Cossa arrived at six o’clock, covered with dust, dog-tired, grimy. We 
carried him off to dinner; he swallowed a few mouthfuls in haste and with 
evident anxiety; and then we conducted him to the theatre. The public, 
burning to see the author, were craning their necks, treading on each others, 
toes, occupying every available space. Cossa had never before seen Milan, nor 
such an audience, nor such enthusiasm. Imagine if he was bewildered by it! 
He seemed like one who walks in his sleep, like one mesmerized. He saw 
nothing, understood nothing. He was called to the front of the box over and 
over again, he was dragged out, he was dragged in. He let them do what they 
would with him. He bowed his big head when Atte or Egloge— female 
characters in the play— grasped him by the hand; he smiled when Nero 
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nudged him on the elbow; he stared round, but automatically; he appeared to 
be in a dream.” 


It was a favourite saying of Lord Beaconsfield that every man 
has aright to be conceited until he is successful. Cossa was one of 
those rare spirits who are conceited neither before their success nor 
after it. Like the lady extolled by Pope, when all the world con- 
spired to praise him, he was deaf and did not hear. 

In a prologue to Nero, which is supposed to be recited by the 
buffoon Menecrates, one of the characters in the play, the author 
informs us of his aim, both as regards the story he had to tell, the 
principal character he had to draw, and the style in which the action 
was carried forward. 


‘*Tl mio Nerone—io dissi 

Mio, perché sono il suo buffone—é un altra 
Cosa. Eglié lieto sempre, e buono mai. 
Ei volontier frequenta co’ ghiottoni 
La taverna, é cantor, pugillatore, 
Scolpisce, guida cocchi, e fa il poeta, 
E qual insomma lo si ammira vivo, 
Emerger dalle pagine immortali 
Di Suetonio e di Tacito: Nerone 
Era un artista. 

* * * * 


‘** Quanto allo stile e al modo di condurre 
Le scene, credo che l’autor s’attenne 
A quella scuola che piglia le leggi 
Dal verismo, e stimando che in ogn’arte 
Sia bello il vero, bandi dalla scena 
Il verso che ha rumore e non idea, 
Pago se pote trar voci ed effetti 
Dal lirismo del cuore. 
* * * * 


‘*T suoi compagni sono quali 
Poté vederli Roma imperiale 
In una eta corrotta, senza fede, 
Allegra ne’ suoi vizi, e lampeggiata 
Tristamente qua e la dal suicidio 
Di qualche stoico.” 


“My Nero—I call him mine, vecause I am his buffoon—is a different sort 
of personage from the one you have been accustomed to see doing duty for him. 
He is always jocund, never good. He gladly consorts with gluttons in taverns, 
he is a singer, a gladiator, a sculptor, a charioteer; he plays the poet; in a 
word he is just such a one as, with admiring wonder, we see standing out alive 
from the immortal pages of Suetonius and Tacitus As to the style, and the 
way of managing the scenes, I believe the author belongs to that school which 
takes its laws from realism, and considering that in every art truth has a beauty 
of its own, he banishes from the boards the verse that has sound, but not sense, 
well content if he can conjure emotion and produce effect from the lyricism of 
the heart The companions of Nero are those whom Rome beheld in 
an age of corruption and want of faith, rejoicing in its vices, and sadly 
illuminated now and then by the suicide of a stoical soul.” 
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Authors, like other people, sometimes promise more than they 
perform. But the author of Nero is as good as his word. One of 
the last exclamations of Nero was, Qualis artifex pereo, and Cossa 
represents him throughout life in the character in which he elected 
to die. He is an emperor by accident, an artist by choice, though 
no doubt the caricature of an artist possessing nothing imperial save 
a boundless capacity for cruelty. The drama opens in the Golden 
House on the Palatine, where Menecrates announces that two persons 
are waiting for an interview ; one, the bald-headed President of the 
Senate, the other a dainty girl, with fair and fowing locks. To the 
surprise of Menecrates, Nero gives priority to the first, laying a 
satirical emphasis on the duty of “ business first, pleasure after- 
wards.” It is soon made apparent, however, that his object is only 
to induce the Senate to find him fresh supplies for the ornamenta- 
tion of his palace, for the purchase of statues, for the multiplication of 
feasts, and for the splendours of the circus. The interested and 
ironical dialogue over, the senator and the buffoon retire ; the girl 
- is admitted, and Nero and Kgloge are alone. The name of Vindex 
has been mentioned in the previous colloquy, but Nero shakes off 
the tremors excited in him by the allusions to his menacing rival, 
and abandons himself wholly to the charms of the new comer. 

‘* Nerone. 
Teri 


Danzar ti vidi assai leggiadramente, 
E mi piacesti. Il tuo nome? 
Egloge. 
Mi chiamano 
Egloge. 
Nerone. 
La tua patria ? 
Egloge. 
To nacqui in Grecia. 
Nerone. 
(guardandolo con entusiasmo). 
Tu pure Greca! Amabile paese 
E il tuo, bionda fanciulla : ha il privilegio 
Della bellezza, In quella terra tutto 
I bello dall’ Illiade al Partenone. 
+... Oh benedetto il suolo 
Dove natura artistica produce 
Statue divine, e pid divine donne.” 


‘* Nero. Yesterday I saw you dance bewitchingly. You filled me with 
delight. Your name ? 


Egloge. They call me Egloge. 

Nero. And your country ? 

Egloge. I was born in Greece. 

Nero. (eyeing her with enthusiasm) You Grecian also! A lovely land is 
ours fair child; it has the birthright of beauty. In that clime all is ‘lovely, 
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from the Iliad to the Parthenon. O, blessings on the soil where nature, herself 
an artist, produces divine statues, and still diyiner women.” 


Egloge tells her story, a simple one, in simple words. He asks 
her if she ever knows weariness or anguish. ‘Never,’ is the 
answer ; “‘I dance and laugh.” The upshot is, that Nero, captivated 
by this child of Hellas, declares she shall no longer be a slave, but 
Empress ; and with this promise, he leaves her. 

At this point enters Atte, who has been the favourite of Nero, and 
who still exercises over him a commanding influence. She, too, is 
of Hellenic blood, and she warns Egloge against the danger of being 
loved by Nero, telling her of the fate of Nero’s mother, of his two 
wives, and of his friends and intimates. 


“© Atte. 


Nerone suole 
Incoronar la yittima di rose; 
Negagli fede; ancor n’ai tempo—vyanne, 
Esci di questa casa. 


Egloge. 
Io vi rimango. 
Atte. 
Tu vi rimani! 
Eguoye. 
E perché no? La tetra 
Storia che mi narrasti erami nota, 


E al tuo consiglio, o amica, debbo solo 
Una risposta. 


Atte, 
E quale ? 


Egloge. 
Tu sei viva.” 


‘* Atie. Nero is wont to crown his victim with roses. Trust him not; you 
still have time; depart! Hence from this place! 

Egloge. Here I remain. 

Atte. You remain here ? 

Egloge. And wherefore not? The hideous tale you have told was known te 
me already, and to your admonition, friend, I have but one reply. 

Atte. And that is P 

Egloge. That you are still alive.” 


In a word, though what Atte says be true, her counsels spring 
less from pity than from a mixture of moral anger and female 
jealousy ; and finally, declaring that she will mar the beauty of her 
rival, Atte draws a dagger and rushes upon Egloge. Needless to 
say that at this point Nero reappears, and Egloge rushes into his 
arms. But Nero bids her fly and hide herself, and in a soliloquy 
that follows confesses that Atte is the only person who exercises a 
ruling influence over him, and that while he devotes senator after 
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senator to destruction, he cannot decree her assassination. She 
must have bewitched him with some filtre or incantation. Mene- 
crates rescues him from these thoughts by entering and announcing 
that the supplies required have been obtained by the death of 
Cassius Longinus, who, accused by the servile Senate on the hint of 
Menecrates, has opened a vein and bled to death. The result is that 
Nero acquires possession of four villas, one of which he bestows 
upon Menecrates. The other announcement of Menecrates is that 
the people are waiting in the theatre to hear Nero sing, and with 
the words “ Now to the stage!” “Laurels for the great tenor!” 
the first act ends. 

The principal scene in act the second is between Nero and Atte, 
which passes in a tavern, whence she has come to rescue the boozing 
Cesar. In fact, Atte is in some degree to Nero, in Cossa’s play, 
what Myrrha, as drawn by Byron, was to Sardanapalus; the 
difference being that while Sardanapalus tenderly and passionately 
loved the fair Ionian, Nero is only afraid of Atte, whose beauty 

- has ceased to charm his fickle senses. But like the faithful minion 
of the Assyrian king, Atte strives to move Nero to a sense of his 
position. She argues, implores, and weeps in vain; and he only 
sinks deeper into his cups. Then, being just sober enough to say 
that “ truth emerges from the foam of Falernian,”’ he declares she is 
hateful to him, and that he adores Egloge. She rushes on him 
furiously; he totters from drunkenness, and a litter has to be 
brought to carry Cesar away. It might be thought that such a 
spectacle would fill Atte with loathing and disdain. But just as 
Byron makes Myrrha say of Sardanapalus— 


‘‘ That is the heaviest link in the long chain, 
To love whom we esteem not!” 


so Atte has to aver: 


‘* To sento che disprezzo 
Questo tiranno, e nondimeno l’amo 
D’amor che m’impaura, e a lui son tratta 
Da ineluttabil fato. 
(fermandosi avanti la statua di Egloge) 
Ecco, egli stesso 

Scolpi leffigie della saltatrice, 
Ed a schermirmi le lascid negli occhi 

- Quel continuo suo riso! Non fidarti 
Della tua sorte allegra! Ho conosciuto 
Le spose di Nerone; erano belle 
Pid assai di te, di te pit assai superbe, 
O mercenaria druda d’una notte, 
Né avrian sofferto di mandarmi un guardo 
Dal talamo divino..... Ove son esse?” 


“«T foel that I despise this tyrant, and yet I love him with a love that appals 
me, and I am drawn to him by irresistible fate. (Halting before the statue of | 
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Egloge). See, he himself wrought this effigy of the dancing-girl, and left that 
perpetual smile in her eyes to taunt me. But trust not to your joy! I knew 
the consorts of Nero; they were far more fair than you, far prouder than you, 
no mercenary harlot of a night, nor would they have deigned to cast a look on 
me from the imperial bed Where are they now ?” 


Feigning to participate in the mood of Nero, who is banqueting 
with Egloge at his side, Atte secretly administers poison to the 
dancing-girl, who dies in Nero’s arms, with the exclamation, “I did 
enjoy life so much, and now my poor dance is over.” Menecrates 
announces that Vindex is slain; but the news swiftly follows that 
Galba has been acclaimed Emperor by the Legions. Then occurs a 
scene of striking dramatic power between Nero ‘and Atte. The 
legions have deserted him ; the people are clamouring against him ; 
and Galba is marching upon Rome. Atte would fain save him. 
But how? By the same poison she administered to Egloge. The 
body of the sensuous dancing-girl is lying at his feet. Without, 
there rumbles the surly noise of rising popular tempest. Nero in 
terror strides up and down the empty banqueting chamber, and ends 
a retrospective soliloquy by the melancholy exclamation that so 
utterly deserted is he, fortune sends him neither friend nor enemy. 
Atte enters and says, “I bring you both!” 


‘ Atte. 
Io t’offro e Puno e laltro. 
Vengo a salvarti. 
Nerone, 
A salvarmi ! 
Atte. 
Hai tu coraggio ? 
Nerone. 
E ridonarmi 
Potrai Pimperio? Dillo: ai piedi tuoi 
Mi prostrero. 
Atte. 
L’imperio é morto. 
Nerone. 


E quale 
Salute m’ offri ? 


Atte. 
(presentandogli una piccola ampolla) 
Questa ! 
Nerone. 
Che? Un veleno! 


Atte. 
Lo ricusi ? 
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Nerone. 


Un velen.! E non é quello 
Che adoperava il tuo yp -rfido ingegno 
Contra la poveretta che 1a giace 
Senza vita ? 

Atte. 

Nerone é diventato 
Un uomo pio! Rammento un’ altra notte 
Ed un altro convito. Un dolce giovinetto 
Ti scherzava dappresso, e tu ridendo 
A lui porgesti la tua tazza. i beve, 
E spiro. Quell’ucciso si nomayva 
Britannico—la tazza racchiudea 
Veleno: questo!” 


“« Atte. I come to save you. 

Nero. To save me! 

Atte. Are you brave ? 

Nero. Can you give me back the Empire? Say yes, and at your feet I fling 
myself. 

Atte. The Empire is dead. 

Nero. Then what escape do you bring me ? 

Atte. (holding out to him a small phial) This. 

Nero. What! Poison! 

Atte. Do you reject it ? 


Nero. Poison! The same your treacherous skill employed against the poor 
victim that lies there! 


Atte. Nero has turned pious! I remember another night, another banquet. 
A gentle youth made merry beside you, and you smiling held out to him your 
cup. He drank, and died. He was called Britannicus. The cup held poison: 
this that I hold now!” 


At last Nero resolves to drain the phial. But at that moment his 
faithful freedmen, Faonte and Epafrodito, enter, to conduct him from 
Rome by flight. “I too must go,” says Atte. ‘I love him still. 
I cannot leave him!” They all turn to fly ; when Nero perceives a 
musical instrument lying on the table, and with the exclamation— 


‘*Che resta? Faonte, la mia cetra! ” 
‘* And now what is there left? Phaon, my lyre!” 


the fourth act ends. The fifth act of course is short, and is only a 
reproduction of the death of Nero by his own hand, with the help of 
Phaon, in the squalid farmhouse just outside Rome, between the 
Via Nomentana and the Via Salara, a death familiar to the whole 
world. 

It is not easy to render adequate justice to a drama by analysis, 
even when anxiety exists that justice should so be done to it. But 
perhaps the reader will have acquired some conception of the method 
and manner of Pietro Cossa as exhibited in his Nero. This, at 
least, will surely be patent to every one: that the mere lyrical period 
was over for him when he wrote this play ; that, true dramatist as he 
was, he had by then risen superior to the passions he portrayed, and 
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traced with an even and untrembling hand the sottish and craven 
sentimentality of an wsthetic monarch, the simple and sensuous joy 
of a heedless girl, the passionate jealousy blent with the ethical 
aspirations of a female favourite who feels the empire she has built 
on transitory charms crumbling beneath her feet, the calculating 
levities of a suborned buffoon, the murderous servility of a degraded 
senate, and the steadying hand of a faithful assassin. Cossa himself 
counts for nothing in the march and majesty of the play, over whose 
intricate progress he maintains a benevolent neutrality. We hear 
nothing more of the greatness of ancient Rome or of the littleness of 
the moral world; for he is too instinctive a dramatist to pester us 
with his own reflections through the mouth of any of his characters. 
There is not a passage of analysis, there is no subjective pottering 
where objective action and objective speech should necessarily rule 
supreme. The impassioned lyrist has developed into the dispassion- 
ate and indulgent writer of tragedy. He sits among the gods and 
scans with unmoving eyes alike the sanguinary and the flimsy antics 
of mankind. Ancient Rome is no longer the foil for modern feeble- 
ness. It is neither great, nor good, nor little, nor bad. It is 
what it is. In Messalina the portraiture is, if possible, still 
more indifferently and unconcertiedly actual. In the first act, 
almost before we have advanced a few pages, the drunken Caligula 
is dead, riddled with dagger thrusts, and the terrified reluctant 
Claudius is lifted on the shields of the Pretorians and proclaimed 
Emperor. The thing is done, and very little is said about it. Mes- 
salina moves before us with equally unfaltering footstep ; presented 
to us, not with the satirical indignation of Juvenal, but hating 
Agrippina because she is the mother of Domitian, and lusting after 
Caro Silio because he is “bel cavaliere.’ The anti-clerical friends 
of Cossa, with that undramatic intolerance so many of them share 
with the objects of their persecution, were almost angry with him 
because, in his Roman plays, the triumph of the Cross, Calvary, the 
Child of Bethlehem, are spoken of with reverence, and even with 
enthusiasm, by dramatis persone to whom it was natural thus to 
speak of them. They wanted him to return to the lyrical invec- 
tives of Frascati and Albano, to turn the stage into a tribune, and to 
declaim against the Papacy through the puppets of his fancy. 
Happily Cossa was a little bit larger than his critics; and even in 
I Borgia he lets AlexanderVI., Caesar Borgia, the Duca di Gandia, 
Lucrezia, Vannozza Oattanei, talk and act for themselves, with- 
out travestying them into moralizers upon their own imposing crimi- 
nality. When the opportunity spontaneously arises, as it does, for 
instance, when Vannozza Cattanei comes to announce to her Papal 
paramour the assassination of one of their sons by the other, and 
implores him to make his peace with Heaven by renouncing both the 
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Tiara and her arms, then Cossa lets himself go, and we feel we are 
in the presence of a master of dramatic language. But he never 
makes his characters say inappropriate things, in order that some 
fuolish person, enamoured of lyricism in season and out of season, 
may gush over his genius. In a word, Cossa is a man and a 
dramatist, not a coarse or emasculated wire-puller, fondly fancy- 
ing he is out of sight, but betraying the monologue of his presence 
by making all his puppets stutter or rant like himself. 

Clearly, therefore, Cossa possessed the two great indispensable 
qualifications of the dramatist proper. He obliterated himself, and 
he presented characters ; and he presented these, not by analysis, but 
by action and by suiting the word to the action. Moreover, he has 
ample ingeruity and abundant resource, and he has the secret of 
making the interest culminate in the right place. His plays may be 
read—if my own experience be any test, must be read—with plea- 
sure and admiration ; but to enjoy them to perfection, and to under- 
stand them thoroughly, one must see them acted. They are not 
closet plays; they are stage pieces. They appeal not to a narrow, 
esoteric circle ; they are addressed to the world of universal emotion. 

So far it will have been observed I have had none but words of 
praise for Cossa and his works, and I may perhaps be thought 
to be singularly uncritical. Without allowing that criticism 
necessarily entails censure or even fault-finding, I have, I must 
own, some exception to take to Cossa’s dramatic method. He 
may have been right, and I may be wrong; and the odds are, of 
course, in his favour, as they always are in ‘favour of an author of 
confessed power against any one critic. But if what I have to say 
should strike others as just, then possibly it may be so. To me it 
seems that, as a rule, Cossa’s dramas are not quite satisfactory in 
form and construction. They lack cohesion and unity, and are, in 
certain respects, rather panoramas than plays. Scene succeeds scene 
so quickly, that we have scarcely time to note we are being carried 
along by a swift succession of incidents rather than by the gradual 
evolution of the catastrophe from the general situation and from the 
characters of the piece. In Messalina this is particularly noticeable, 
and so it isin Z Borgia, until we reach the climax. Indeed, in the 
latter play, the result sometimes is confusion. 

Did Cossa do this on purpose? I do not know, but I rather sus- 
pect he did; or at least, if it was not done deliberately, was it not 
done by the unconscious instinct of a man determined—if it does not 
seem ungenerous to say so—to secure stage success? It is idle to 
attempt to dissemble the fact that of the three elements that go to 
compose the triumph of an acted play, the ability of the author, the 
skill of the actors, and the taste of the audience, the third is in 
these days by far the most important. I fear I must add, with a 
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candour which perhaps will shock the friends of humanity, that it is 
at present by far the worst and the lowest element! We may pos- 
sibly boast but few dramatic writers of sterling merit ; and competent 
actors may conceivably not be as plentiful as blackberries. But if 
either or both too often sink to the level of their audiences, it is be- 
cause the Many now are sovereign, and will have their imaginations 
stimulated and their sense of humour tickled, in the manner, and 
only in the manner, that pleases them. To suppose that the imagina- 
tion and humour of the Many ever were, or ever will be, very exalted 
or very refined, is a dream, retrospective or prospective, which I 
must leave to others. But the time was, and perhaps it will come 
again, though likely enough under different conditions, when autho- 
rity went for something, both in the writing, the acting, and the 
reception, of adrama. An ideal standard existed, which the play- 
wright sought to attain, which the actors laboured to represent, and 
which the audience struggled to appreciate. Now the cart has got 
in front of the horse with a vengeance; and it is not surprising if 
movement be backward rather than forward. The dramatist must 
suppress whatever does not, and the players must exaggerate 
whatever does, gratify the natural, the uncorrected, and therefore 
vulgar taste—of the vulgar. 

How does this apply to Pietro Cossa? And to what extent does 
it apply to him? It applies, I think, only in a moderate degree ; 
but still, unless I am wrong, it does apply to him. He defers over- 
much, consciously or unconsciously, to the plebs, between whom and 
the populus, as far as dramatic taste is concerned, I fear there is not 
very much to choose. I am not blaming him; for it is not impro- 
bable that if he had shown himself more unbending, his dramas 
would never have been acted at all, and it would be grossly unjust 
to suggest concerning him that he sacrificed his art, to any great 
extent, in order to propitiate the groundlings. But that certain 
sacrifices were made, that sops were thrown by him to the 
many-headed Cerberus that stands and barks at the stage-door of 
the modern theatre, I can scarcely doubt. It is not necessary to name 
the melodramas of the moment, whose success is due to the fact that 
they consist for the most part of a series of slides in a magic lantern, 
whose subjects are servilely borrowed from, and clumsily daubed 
with, contemporaneous verismo, or realism. We all know them, and 
their thousand and one nights. The distance between them and the 
tragedies of Pietro Cossa is, of course, too great to be stated either in 
words or figures. But it strikes me that the same pernicious influ- 
ence, the taste of the Many, which wholly decides the character of 
those performances, presided in some degree over the construction of 
the plays of Cossa. We should be slow to lose sight, especially in 
these days, of the beneficial influence exercised by the communis 
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sensus, the common taste and common passions of the multitude, upon 
authors even of the highest genius; and much that is unsatisfactory, 
despite its charming qualities, in a large proportion of the composi- 
tions of later times, is, I think, distinctly traceable to the excessive 
detachment of their gifted writers from the concerns, interests, and 
sensibilities of men in general. At the same time the balance has 
to be kept even ; and though the subject matter of the poet should 
for the most part be the feelings and occurrences that wake the 
common chords of human emotion, he should sacrifice none of that 
perfection of form, of that purity of diction, and of that transparent 
elevation of thought, a jealous maintenance of which is the best 
homage he can pay to his literary ancestors. It is idle for the poet, 
and most of all for the dramatist, to cherish special feelings 
and exceptional interests of his own: these he must share with 
the men and women around him. But it is for him to decide and 
dictate the form in which they shall be embodied. For he, too, is a 
god, after his fashion. The matter is provided him; but he alone 
can fix it into comely outlines, endue it with vital expression, and 
breathe into it a flexible soul. He owes much to the common herd, 
of whom he, too, is one; but of that herd he is one of the heads and 
pathfinders, and they owe it to him in turn to let him choose the 
track that leads to the pastures of which he and they are alike in 
search. This right he must not abdicate. A drama is something 
more than a panorama, though a panorama, too, it doubtless is; and 
in the give and take between author and audience, that dramatic 
unity which the ancients secured by the instrumentality of Fate, and 
which the best moderns attain through Circumstance and Character, 
should be unflinchingly upheld by the author in the teeth of all the 
audiences, all the stage-managers, and all the critics in the world. 
He has to learn from others, just as they have to learn from him ; but it 
must be a compromise, not a surrender. He has certain Sovereign 
rights, and these he must not exchange for a titular suzerainty and 
money compensation. 

I may possibly be wronging the memory of Cossa in associating 
him, in ever so modified a sense, with these observations; but I have 
only said what strikes me. Verismo, however, is a constant snare 
even for a dramatist of a high order, and it is a snare more especially 
for a dramatist of erudition. Pietro Cossa had so thoroughly satu- 
rated himself with the history and manners of the Roman 
Empire, with which principally he deals, that he naturally 
became attached, unconsciously no doubt, to his own erudition. 
Too much erudition on these subjects he could not have; but he 
would have done better, in my opinion, to have introduced less of it 
into his plays than he does. He seems to me to be sometimes more 
anxious to present a picture of the times than to write a drama. In 
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Plautus and his Age this anxiety is very apparent, and would, I should 
think, despite the author’s recorded predilection for it, render it 
upon the boards tiresome if not intolerable. 

There is another branch of the dramatic art to which verismo, or 
realism, seems to me to be a distinct danger. I refer to poetic 
style ; and it will be remembered that Cossa makes Menecrates in 
the Prologue to Nero represent him as one of the veristi. Now, no 
doubt, it was high time for Italian tragedy to doff the stilted buskins 
of the Alfierian drama ; and of the two offences, rhetorical platitudes 
and vulgar commonplace, the latter is the more endurable. But if 
it does not seem presumptuous in a foreigner to express an opinion 
upon a question of style, I can with difficulty persuade myself that 
the following lines, however much they may accord with verismo, 
are deserving of a place in any tragedy professing to be written in 
verse. 

‘*Imperatore Augusto, per la quarta 
Volta Console.” 
** Tl calvo 
Principe del Senato, ed una yaga 
Fanciulla,” &c. 
‘<J)’ora innanzi i tuoi 
Biondi capelli,” &c. 
** La tetra 
Storia,” &c. 
‘* Erano donne con i loro 
Bambini,” &c. 
“Senza 
Volerli,” &c. 


‘«The Emperor Augustus, for the fourth 
Time Consul.” 
‘“« The bald 
Head of the Senate and a passing fair 
Child.” 
‘** Henceforth thy 
Blond tresses,” &c. 
‘<The hideous 
Story,” &c. 
‘¢ Women there were with their 
Children.” 
*¢ Without 
Intending it,” &c. 


It must not be supposed that I have hunted for these examples of 
versification. They abound; it would be no exaggeration to say 
they swarm. It is irritating enough when Byron, in his dramas, 
ends a line with “and,” or “‘of;” but at least he does so sparingly. 
With Cossa, this disjunction of the adjective from the noun, of the 
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adverb from its verb, and so on, at the end of the verse, is frequent, 
I might almost say is habitual. If this be verismo in style, I can 
only observe, Heaven defend us against it! If we are to prostrate our- 
selves before Verismo, let us at any rate go down on both knees, and 
be done with verse altogether. Verse is well, and prose is well; but 
a hybrid between the two is the ugliest mongrel ever begotten 
by perversity out of language. 

I think Cossa would have been saved from this grave fault had 
he been a greater poet. But skilful dramatist, and admirably terse 
and telling writer of verse as he often is, he is not ‘‘of imagination 
all compact,” and we look in vain in his verse for those frequent trans- 
figurations of thought and feeling which occur only upon the high 
table-land of poetry, and which makes us feel that it is good for us 
to be there, though there it may be difficult for us long to remain. 

But when all due deductions have been made, I think Pietro 
Cossa must be esteemed a dramatist of very considerable distinc- 
tion. May we regard his appearance and success as of good augury 
for other lands besides his own? I should like to think so. But it 
must be remembered that though the Italians, while living pros- 
perously and contentedly under a Constitutional Monarchy, always 
have been, still are, and I believe will remain, the most democratic 
community in the world, they are a democracy saturated with 
great traditions, and what is true of the entire nation is true 
in a special manner of the Romans. The common people of 
Rome still live in the shadow of a great awe; the awe of a Republic 
that perished, and of an Empire that rotted, nearly two thousand 
years ago. Nero, Messalina, Scipio—Scipione is the commonest of 
Roman names—Cicero, Cato, and not only their names but their 
vicissitudes, are household words in the most illiterate hovels of the 
Trastevere. It is not necessary to expatiate on the enormous advan- 
tage this circumstance gave to Cossa, and would give to any other 
Italian dramatist bent upon handling mighty themes. 

At home, in a land still dearer to us all even than Italy, the posi- 
tion, and, I fear, the prospect, are not quite the same. The English 
people are not yet ademocracy ; but they are gradually becoming one. 
What are their traditions? I will not here attempt to answer the 
question. But am I the slave of political bias or of social prejudice, 
in fancying that I observe the hourly widening of the abyss between 
great authoritative literary traditions and the dominant predilections 
of the public, and in expressing the fear that, with us, the Drama, 
taking refuge in the closet, will settle into a self-conscious hypochon- 
driac, or, clinging to the boards, be ever more and more dwarfed 
and degraded, in order to make it harmonize with the low ideals and 
the narrow horizon of an evenly distributed material civilisation? 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Srx years after Sir Charles Lyell’s death, his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Lyell, has given the world his letters and journals in two bulky but 
vastly interesting, as well as really valuable volumes.‘ The book is 
not exactly a biography in the ordinary sense, for the editor’s part 
has been confined to a few stray connecting paragraphs of the baldest 
explanation ; nor is it a deliberate autobiography, for Lyell was far 
too unobtrusive of his own personality to sit down and write at full 
length about himself; but it is unconsciously autobiographical for 
all that, consisting of letters extending over more than half a cen- 
tury, and enabling us to trace in minute detail the gradual unfolding 
of their writer’s ideas. As a study in psychological evolution these 
volumes are invaluable: they set before us vividly the prior causes 
which produced Lyell, the environment which affected him, and the 
influences which moulded or developed his inherent faculties. 
Their interest is thus rather social and personal than merely geo- 
logical : it is Lyell the man, not simply Lyell the writer, that they 
paint for us with such graphic fidelity. 

Whence did he come? What conditions went to beget him? From 
what stocks were his qualities derived, and why? These are the ques- 
tions that must henceforth always be first asked when we have to deal 
with the life of any great man. For we have now learnt that a great 
man is no unaccountable accident, no chance result of a toss-up on 
the part of nature, but simply the highest outcome and final efflo- 
rescence of many long ancestral lines, converging at last towards a 
single happy combination. Whatever he possesses he has derived 
in the main from his ancestors, though he may possibly add some 
few elements himself by functional use; and it is not perhaps too 
much to say that the most richly endowed natures must necessarily 
derive many of their separate endowments from very different pre- 
ceding strains. In Lyell’s case the ancestral facts are clear and 
simple. His father was a Lowland Scotch laird, a man of cultivation 
and refinement, with tastes wide enough to embrace both literature 
and science. He was a botanist of some distinction, of whose 
researches into the cryptogams Humboldt himself spoke with 
favour ; and later in life he became an enthusiastic Dante scholar, 
collecting every known edition, and publishing numerous transla- 
tions from the Florentine poet. Thus the father already fore- 
shadowed the special combination of tastes to be found in the son. 


(1) Life, Letters, and Journals of Sir Charles Lyell. In two volumes: with Portraits. 
London: John Murray, 1881. 
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His mother came from a good Yorkshire family—the Smiths of 
Maker Hall, in Swaledale—and we can well believe Mrs. Lyell’s 
statement that she was a woman of sound sense, for all her children 
seem to have inherited more than their father’s share of intellect 
and vigour. Charles was the eldest of ten, having two brothers and 
seven sisters. All were able, but he was the ablest. The first-born 
of a wealthy and cultivated family, with ample means and ample 
leisure, endowed by nature with literary and scientific potentialities, 
brought up in the stimulating atmosphere of his own home, of 
Oxford, and of the London literary world, surrounded from his 
childhood upward by men of science and men of letters, it would 
have been strange if Charles Lyell had not turned out exactly such 
a man as we all know him to have been. He was predestined for his 
work by the inevitable forces of his own constitution and the environ- 
ing society, and he was admirably fitted beforehand for the work he 
had to do. 

“‘ Unencumbered research,” as Mr. Sorby calls it, is, in fact, the 
key-note of Lyell’s history. Like most other of our greatest scien- 
tific generalisers, he was brought up in an easy position, which 
enabled him to devote his life to science alone, without troubling his 
brain about the often absorbing question of the bread-supply, that 
wastes the best years of so many lives fit for better things. He came 
to us from the eighteenth century. Charles Lyell was born at 
Kinnordy, in Forfarshire, his father’s estate, on November the 14th, 
1797. But the real home of his childhood was Bartley Lodge, in 
the New Forest, which his father leased for twenty-eight years 
shortly after Charles’s birth, though the family often returned for a 
time to Kinnordy as their summer quarters. The fragment of early 
autobiography which Lyell wrote years after for his future wife 
gives us some pleasant glimpses of the boy’s life among the big trees 
and shady avenues of the Hampshire woodland. He felt the charm 
of nature and the open air from his childhood upward. He knew 
every clump and every single tree in the park, and to each one he 
gave a separate name. At Old Sarum, whither he used to goon 
half-holidays from his school at Salisbury, he loved already to break 
the flints from the chalk to see which had crystals of chalcedony in 
the middle, and which had white cores of sparkling quartz. Even 
then, before he was eleven years old, he had taken to collecting 
beetles and butterflies, finding out their names from the entomo- 
logical books in his father’s library. This free life in the New Forest 
must have formed such a preparation for his future work as could 
have fallen to the lot of very few boys in England: nowhere else, 
perhaps, in this over-tilled kingdom could he have formed so just an 
idea of what Nature left to herself is like—though even the New 
Forest looks but an artificial thing, after all, beside genuine native 
primeval woodlands. Moreover, he luckily escaped the conventional- 
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izing and stereotyping drill of our public schools: he was never 
put through one of those dismal mills for crushing out individuality, 
into which we turn most of our best material, so as to grind it down 
to the Procrustean measure of Ovidian elegiacs and Aischylean tri- 
meters. He went to three small private schools, first at Ringwood 
(close to home), then at Salisbury (where “ we had the very best boys 
in Wilts, Dorset, and Hants ”’—a touch of a sort that dies out of his 
letters or journals with the course of time), and finally at Midhurst, 
in the very heart of the Weald of Sussex. He was thus spared the 
brutal influence of ‘compulsory football,” which would have been 
substituted for the pursuit of nature in a modern public school. His 
tutors, indeed, shook their heads at his solitary ways, but they only 
gently hinted that they were unmanly. Our enlightened modern head 
masters would have severely reprimanded him for “loafing.” 

On the other hand, the boy’s school training laid the foundation 
for that wide and general culture which was afterwards so markedly 
to distinguish him even among the cultivated scientific men of his 
own time. The danger of becoming a narrow specialist, with no 
eye for anything on earth except the last rare thing in ammonites, 
was obviated in great part by the direction given to his natural tastes 
at Midhurst. He ‘had a livelier sense than most of the boys of 
the beauty of English poetry,” he tells his wife, long after. ‘ Mil- 
ton, Thomson, and Gray were my favourites, and even Virgil and 
Ovid gave me some real pleasure, and I knew the most poetic passages 
in them.” Scott dazzled his boyish fancy as he dazzled all the 
world while the present century was in its teens; and when a school 
competition was proposed for the best English verse in the ordinary 
heroic decasyllabic couplets, Lyell Senior boldly sent in his copy 
in the metre of the Lady of the Lake, and won the prize too, in 
spite of innovation attempted and rules openly infringed. ‘Some 
burlesque Latin hexameters which he wrote about the same time 
lingered in his memory till past middle life :—an epic suggested by 
the Batrachomyomachia, and devoted to the draining of the play- 
ground pond, much infested by predaceous water-rats. Such things 
are small in themselves, no doubt; every promising lad of literary 
tendencies at every big school has done the very same in his time, 
without setting the Thames on fire after all: but they are valuable 
as marking the specific admixture which made Lyell something other 
in after life than the mere bone-hunter or snail-catcher of scientific 
societies. Heaven forbid that our future geologists should all be 
cast in the uniform mould of the classical tripos: but there was a 
certain tinge of the humane letters about these savans of the last 
generation which relieved them from the chilliness, the austerity, 
and the want of human interest that many people notice as a defect 
among the average scientific men of the present day. 

At seventeen—young even for those days, I fancy—Lyell went up 
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to Oxford. His college, Exeter, was still almost exclusively a west 


country one, and west countrymen were not popular nor remarkable 
in the university for polished manners. He tells his father a mythical 
story how some Devonshire man at Exeter was asked by the exami- 
ners, ““ Who was Moses?” “Moses,” says the examinee ; “I knows 
nothing about Moses; but ax me about St. Paul, and there I has 
’ee.” Good evidence how long provincial prejudices lingered in 
Oxford, as they still linger about the Jesus Welshmen and the 
Balliol Scots. The letters from college (anno 1817) are amusingly 
old-fashioned in their eighteenth century echoes. They are written 
stiffly in the literary style of the past generation, with Horace de- 
liberately dragged in, thus :— 


‘¢Hunc varum distortis cruribus.’”’—Sat. 


But we are gainers hereby in the end; for Lyell’s epistolary style, 
thus developed, was very different from the hasty manner of the 
present day, based upon the post-card and the telegraph form. 

It was at Oxford, too, that Lyell discovered geology, hitherto to him 
a terra incognita, or, rather, inopinata. He attended Buckland’s 
lectures, and seems at once to have been converted to the new love, 
the insects being henceforth almost entirely deserted, or, at least, 
relegated tothe second place. One of his long vacations was spent 
at Yarmouth with the Dawson Turners; and already we see the 
theory of “causes now in action” fermenting in his eager brain. 
He visits the alluvial delta of the Yare, finds evidence of ancient 
channels blocked up by the shingle which so diverted the course of 
the river, learns that Norwich was a great port in medieval history, 
and, putting two and two together, comes to the natural conclusion 
that the changes in that part of the coast were very recent, and 
were due, not to one of the then fashionable cataclysms, but to river 
silt still in course of deposition. ‘Cromer, Bakefield, Dunwich, 
and Aldborough,” he says, “have necessarily been losing in the 
same proportion as Yarmouth gains.” The bent was there even at 
this early date; and it is the bent that makes the man. The old 
drastic cosmogony was trembling to its fall: the germs of evolu- 
tionism were already in the air. Catastrophes, special creations, 
deluges, and the rest, though backed by the great name of Cuvier, 
had hed their day. Lyell was to be one of the first to discover the 
cumulative value of the infinitesimal. From the first, his thoughts 
pointed in that direction; and though he did not know to what 
grand results the system was to lead us in the hands of Darwin— 
though, indeed, he was slow to accept the results when flashed upon 
him too dazzlingly at last—yet it is interesting to observe how 
throughout he keeps a keen eye upon all the crude theories that 
make in the same way, such as that of Lamarck, who from the 
beginning exercised an obvious fascination upon his kindred mind. 
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Towards these final results Lyell’s own work led slowly up. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that in future ages, when the 
origin of the great uniformitarian system of interpreting nature is 
looked back upon with impartial eyes, four prominent names will 
stand out as representative of the evolutionary movement in the 
judgment of posterity. The first is that of Laplace, who applied it 
to the origin and development of sidereal systems; the second is 
that of Lyell, who applied it to the origin and development of the 
surface of our own planet; the third is that of Darwin, who applied 
it to the origin and development of the phenomena of life ; the fourth 
is that of Herbert Spencer, who applied it to the origin and develop- 
ment of the phenomena of mind, besides working up all the scattered 
elements of the system into one complete and harmonious whole. 
To pretend that Lyell stood up to the level of the other three would 
be passing the love of biographers: his work neither required nor 
engaged such high synthetic powers as theirs. But without the 
first two, the revolution accomplished by the last two could never, 
perhaps, have been successfully carried out. 

While at Oxford, too, general culture is not neglected. We find 
Lyell criticising Mr. Coleridge’s new poem of Christabel, writing 
some mild verses of his own on Staffa, which he had just visited 
with his father (better mild than none), and not quite successfully 
trying to take an interest in his tutor’s lectures on the Ethics, where 
every Oxford man can surely afford him the most heartfelt sympathy. 
In 1818 he made a vacation tour through France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, observing and learning much, and interesting himself in art 
and society. He sees the Dranse in flood, and pores over the 
pictures of the Pitti Palace and the domes of Venice. Coming 
home, he went in for classical honours, and took a second in 1819. 
In after life he evidently regretted the sort of teaching he had got 
at Oxford as much as most other men do, yet it left some good 
effects, apparent enough in all his subsequent work. 

Law was to be his profession: so he went to Lincoln’s Inn and 
made a beginning of reading. But luckily his eyes were weak, and 
he was sent abroad again for a trip to Rome. Here he devoted him- 
self to the Forum Romanum and the Vatican, and left no time for 
geology—good education for his future work. Next, he is back in 
England, and down at Romney, with a friend. What luck for one of 
his bent: Yarmouth and Romney, the two great modern districts of 
England, the exact places to see geology now at work under one’s 
very eyes. Here comes one of the jarring passages again—“ The 
back door, opening into the farmyard, betrays [his friend’s father} to 
have been the farmer turned gentleman, not the gentleman turned 
farmer. How short and direct is the road through Eton and Oxford 
from the grazier on Romney Marsh to the fine gentleman!” But 
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even here the better nature comes out on second thoughts—“ or, to 
speak plainly, to the real gentleman in ideas, manners, and informa- 
tion.” In the earlier letters there is a good deal of this sort of thing 
—talk of “‘ good company,” “my father’s head livery servant,” and 
so forth; but we are still in the year 1822, and great allowances must 
be made for the son of a Scotch laird, living in the midst of the Tory 
society of the Regency, and hardly daring to trust his own native 
Liberal promptings. In politics he was Liberal from the first, though 
never a sound Radical; and in social matters the tone of his letters 
widens out steadily with time, till-after his first American trip he 
comes back, say his friends, “‘ ipsis Americanis Americanior.”’ 
Lyell’s was a life of smooth success. It is wholly wanting in any- 
thing like plot-interest, because all honours came so easily tohim. In 
the year in which he took his degree he was made a fellow of the 
Linnean and Geological Societies. In 1823 he became secretary of the 
latter. Already he is a fast friend with Buckland and Mantell ; and his 
sisters are his helpers in keeping his museum and the confidantes of 
his scientific theories or discoveries. About this time he makes 
many journeys to Paris, becoming familiar not only with French as 
a language, but with such men as Cuvier, Humboldt, Brongniart, 
and Constant Prévost. He mixes in all the best salons of that 
shameful period. Some of his letters are guarded, lest he should be 
“treated like Bowring with the Bastille ;” but when he gets a chance 
of sending a sheet or two otherwise than by post, his pictures of the 
faithless, cynical, bigoted, irreligious Paris of the Restoration are 
vivid and graphic in every line. Humboldt confides to him his 
notions about Cuvier, who has dabbled in “the dirty pool of politics.” 
‘* His soirées are mostly attended by English,” says Humboldt; ‘‘ the truth 
is, the French savants have in general cut him. His continual changing over 
to each new party that came into power at length disgusted almost all, and 
you know it has been long a charge against men of science that they were 
pliant tools in the hands of princes and ministers, and might be turned 
which way they pleased. That such a man as Cuvier should have given a 
sanction to such an accu: ition, was felt by all as a deep wound to the whole 
body. And what on earth was Cuvier to gain by intermeddling with politics? ... 
You well know with what contempt the old aristocracy of all countries are apt 
to regard all new men of whatever abilities. We feel that but too much in 
Germany, but here it is a principle of party to carry such prejudices to the 
utmost length. Cuvier’s situation was a proud one while he stood in the very 


foremost rank of men of science in France; but when he betrayed the weakness 
of coveting ribbons, crosses, titles, and court fayour, he fell down to the lowest 


among his new competitors.” 

However, after saying so much at second-hand, Lyell adds his own 
opinion that Cuvier is more liberal and independent than most 
Frenchmen. He dares to speak well of Napoleon, the sun that has 
set. 


‘** We must not forget,” he says, ‘‘that Baron Humboldt and he are the two 
great rivals in science, for Laplace and the mathematicians do not come in 
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contact with them. Humboldt’s birth places him on the vantage ground; and 
Cuvier perhaps tries to compensate this by a little political power. As for his 
ratting so often, defendit numerus ; what French politician could throw the first 
stone at him? Humboldt’s family is noble and ancient in Germany; his elder 
brother a man now in great power there. His talents entitle him to regard 
with the contempt which he expresses, and I have no doubt feels, mere rank; 
but we may say of him as Chateaubriand said of our English peers, that he is 
well aware that while he gets too liberal he is in no danger of losing the station 
and the advantages which his birth ensures for him.” 


The young English visitor saw all that was worth seeing in this 
profoundly rotten society. Making every allowance for good in- 
troductions and a less crowded stage of European life than ours, the 
ease with which he got to know everybody seems nowadays almost 
incredible. At the door of the Observatory he meets Laplace, “a 
very fine-looking old gentleman ; ” and he is shown over the build- 
ing by Arago in person. Madame Pichon, a famous beauty, who sat 
for Gerard’s Psyche, admits him to her salon. Férussac shows him 
all his snail-shells, and tells him some things about geology that he 
did not know before, together with many baseless theories, which his 
good sense cavalierly rejects. He sees something of the intriguing 
great world, too; some of the chameleon-coloured politicians, the 
scheming abbés, the fashionable Ultras, and the still more fashionable 
Ne Plus Ultras, as he once calls them. ‘ Every other man one meets 
is either minister or ex-minister. They are scattered as thick as the 
leaves in autumn, stratum above stratum.” He is full of interest, 
too, in social and political questions ; writes with acuteness anent the 
system of subdividing the land, discusses the centralizing tendency 
introduced by Napoleon, and is keen about the pensions bestowed on 
Pairs de France by the Bourbons durante bene placito—a gift which, 
he says, neither blesses him who gives nor him who takes it. As yet 
he has done nothing serious in the way of book-making ; but who 
would exchange such preliminary training as this for the very best 
and carefullest field drudgery of the mere cut-and-dried technical 
geologist ? 

However, he was not idle all this time. On the contrary, he was 
running up and down and to and fro upon the face of the earth, in- 
specting its crust everywhere, with an eye to future results; and to 
run to and fro was of course a far more difficult thing in the twenties 
than it is in these later days of easy locomotion. His letters are full 
of his observations taken in on the spot. Now he is down in the Isle 
of Wight, examining the cliffs from Compton Chine to Brook, and 
surprised at the careless way Buckland “ galloped over the ground ” 
—‘“he would have entirely overlooked the Weald clay if I had not 
taken him back to see it:” (clearly what satisfies the Bridgwater 
treatises and the Dean in the way of research will not satisfy this 
very heterodox young man); now he is investigating the tertiaries 
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of the Paris basin at Bas Meudon ; and now again he is down at Lyme 
Regis, classic land of geologists, watching Mary Anning, the self- 
taught fossil-finder, unearthing the skeleton of a “superb ichthyo- 
saurus.” Every letter almost teems with new facts or discoveries ; 
and Lyell’s ears are open for everything new in the geological line 
from the ends of the earth inward. 

In 1825 his eyes had so far recovered that he was called to the 
bar, and went the Western Circuit for two years. He was but a 
dabbler at the law, however, and fortunately never gave up to the 
Queen’s Bench what was meant for mankind. In 1826 he was 
elected to the Royal Society, etatis 29. A year later, his review of 
Scrope’s book on Auvergne in the Quarterly, clearly showed the line 
that he meant henceforth to adopt. He came forward as the champion 
of the views set forward by Hutton and Playfair—views which he was 
to modify profoundly, to make his own, and to stamp with the 
seal of universal scientific recognition. About this time he con- 
ceived the plan of the “Principles of Geology,” his first epoch- 
making book. Shortly after, he went abroad with Murchison to 
France and Italy, collecting material for the great work. His letters 
home bristle with amusing sketches of his Sicilian experiences, for 
Sicily was then even more impassable off the grand route than it is 
now ; and he often had to rough it in strange quarters. He hasa 
keen eye for the ludicrous side of things, and tells many odd stories of 
men and manners. “ This, signor,” says his cicerone once, “is the 
wife of Pompey the Great, named after Pompeii; she is weeping her 
husband’s death, who was killed at the siegeof Troy.” At Girgenti 
he sees “a droll sight. Fifteen orphan boys were paraded before 
the statue stark naked on a windy day, and then clothed by the 
Bishop in the name of the King.” He has time, too, besides climb- 
ing Etna, and noticing such things as the signs of the rise and fall on 
the famous temple at Pxstum, to look at Giotto’s frescoes, and to 
observe much about men and politics. At the end of his tour he 


writes from Naples to Murchison (who had not accompanied him so 
far) :— 





‘* My work is in part written, and all planned. It will not pretend to give 
even an abstract of all that is known in geology, but it will endeavour to estab- 
lish the principle of reasoning in the science . . . . that no causes whatever 
have, from the earliest time to which we can look back, to the present, ever 
acted, but those now acting; and that they never acted with different degrees 
of energy from that which thoy now exert. I must go to Germany and learn 
German geology and the language, after this work is published, and before I 
launch out into my tables of equivalents. ... This year we have by our 
joint tour fathomed the depth and ascertained the shallowness of the geologists 
of France and Italy as to their original observations. "We can without fear 
measure our strength against most of those in our own land, and the question 
is whether Germany is stronger. They are a people who generally ‘ drink deep 
or taste not.’ Their language must be learnt; the places to which their 
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memoirs relate, visited; and then you may see, as I may, to what extent we 
may indulge dreams of eminence at least as original observers.” 


It isa great thing that Lyell was able thus to devote himself 
entirely to his work, and to spare no expense or trouble that would 
render him more competent rightly to perform it. ‘TI shall never 
hope to make money by geology,” he said; and again, “I will 
waste no time in bookmaking for lucre’s sake.” To travel every- 
where and see everything with his own eyes was his great idea : “ We 
must preach up travelling, as Demosthenes did delivery, as the first, 
second, and third requisites for a modern geologist.” In 1830 the 
first volume of the Principles came out, and immediately achieved a 
marked success. No sooner was his book published than he was off 
to the Pyrenees, and dashing down in his impetuous way into Cata- 
lonia. Here he mixes up in his letters the volcanoes of Olot and the 
salt mines of Cardona with much amusing chat about the penin- 
sularity of the Spaniards, and the odd people he met en route. On his 
way back through France, he comes across the tail end of the Revo- 
lution of 1830. At Perpignan he sees the cross removed from the 
Cathedral, and hears a bystander indulge in the exquisitely French 
reflection, “‘ Chacun a son tour; le bon Dieu a eu lesien.” Next 
year he is off to Germany, inspecting the volcanic region of the 
Eifel. About the same time he accepts the professorship of geology 
in King’s College, offered him by three bishops, who knew not what 
they did; for Conybeare vouched for his orthodoxy. Even then 
Conybeare must have been satisfied with very little. Lyell did not 
keep the chair, however, as it interfered with his schemes of travel- 
ling and original research. So he returned immediately to his tours, 
much to the ultimate advantage of science, and no doubt to the great 
satisfaction of the hesitating episcopal triumvirate. 

During all these bachelor years Lyell was daily mixing with the 
most cultivated society of the time. In every letter half-a-dozen 
well-known names catch theeye at once. Onone page, he is dining 
at Craig Crook Castle with Francis Jeffrey, “a great treat,” and 
meeting “Mr. Maculloch, who gave the celebrated lectures on Political 
Economy in town last summer, which I attended’’ ; on another, he 
is breakfasting at Lockhart’s with Sir Walter Scott, “a far more 
genteel-looking man than Phillips has represented him in his 
portrait’; and on a third, he is at Cambridge, playing whist with 
Copley, Master of the Rolls, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, and chron- 
icling only “a stiff bow” from highly-aristocratic young Lord 
Palmerston, who must then have been strangely different from his 
later easy-going self. Mrs. Somerville was always a close friend, 
and he even chaperones her to a Sunday evening At Home at Sir 
George Phillips’s, where they meet Yankee novelist Cooper, politico- 
economical Mrs. Marcet, ethical Mackintosh, poet Rogers, Benthamite 
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Dumont, Conversation Sharp, Sir Walter himself, and a dozen other 
assorted notabilities. Sir John Herschel, too, was an equally early 
ally, to whom many of the letters are addressed. Lyell is very 
catholic. He goes to hear Paganini, not enthusiastically ; and then 
he goes to kirk to hear Chalmers, and retains enough of the Scotch- 
man about him to characterise the sermon as “a very long discourse, 
but admirable.”’ This catholicity comes out in far stronger relief in 
his letters than even in his published works, which stick compara- 
tively close to the matter in hand. One sees it over and over again 
in such little touches as his first notion that he might write the 
Principles as Conversations on Geology, in the form of “a dialogue 
like Berkeley’s Alciphron, between equals.” How many geologists 
of the new school have ever heard of the Alciphron, or even know 
Berkeley in any other way than through one eternal quotation from 
Don Juan ? 

In 1831 the journal written for his future wife begins, so that we 
may conclude he was then or thereabouts first engaged. In 1832 


_ he married. His wife was a daughter of Leonard Horner, and a 


lady of tastes very similar to his own. Perhaps one may hint that 
all the ladies of Lyell’s family were a trifle more learned than all 
the world would care for: it must have been rather a strain to live 
up to such a constant stimulation in the home circle ; and most men 
would hardly wish to fill their letters to their wives with highly 
interesting details of dip, strike, and horizon. But this is a matter 
of personal taste. Lyell seems to have been one of the giants who 
can stand such incessant high-pressure; and he was probably all 
the happier for his well-assorted marriage. He himself seems 
strongly to have believed that bachelorhood was not good for the 
cause of science. 

The summer of 1834 was spent in Scandinavia. Lyell was 
delighted with all that he saw in this new field. ‘There is much 
doing here which is unknown in England and France,” he writes 
from Copenhagen. ‘Iam more than ever struck with the extreme 
slowness with which science travels, what with multiplicity of 
languages, douanes, &c.” If even Lyell felt this, though he spoke 
English, French, and Italian fluently, German well, and Spanish a 
little, how much must it stand in the way of lesser people, with 
smaller means and narrower accomplishments. After seeing Denmark 
from top to bottom, he crossed to Malmé and Lund, and did the 
Peninsula pretty thoroughly. At Stockholm, Berzelius took him in 
hand and gave him the cream of all he knew: at Upsala, it seems a 
strange link with the infancy of science to read that the daughters of 
the great Linneus himself showed him over their father’s garden. 
Conversation was limited to German, eked out, when needful, with 
Latin, which Lyell often found of service as a lingua franca in out- 
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of-the-way places; but educated Scandinavians usually speak English 
so well that even the most helpless foreigner is seldom at a loss. He 
seems to have been as pleased with the peaceful and simple descend- 
ants of the wickings as most other people, and to have returned 
to Scandinavia with special pleasure on future visits. In 1837, 
he took his wife with him, and made further investigations on 
the geology of the Baltic basin,which stood him in good stead in his 
later works. 

Naturally, as he grew older, after the Principles and the Elements 
had made their mark, he became an authority, and saw even more of 
the best intellects of the time than before. His correspondence with 
Mr. Darwin—not yet the apostle of evolution—seems to date from 
this period, and the allusions to London society crowd more and more 
thickly on every page. The tone, however, remains unchanged. 
Not a trace of narrow specialism anywhere. We get long accounts 
of such events as a party at Milman’s, where Rogers and Whewell 
discuss Pope, and where Milman gives the fresh opinion of a con- 
temporary on Macaulay’s Bacon. To follow him in all his wanderings 
after the age of railways would be impossible : a run across to Spain, 
Italy, or Scandinavia, seemed to him merely an ordinary bit of his 
week’s work. In 1841, however, he took a more ambitious trip 
across the Atlantic to lecture at the Lowell Institute, and then 
travelled through much of the United States and Canada. Geologi- 
cally, he was deeply impressed by the great scale of the phenomena 
he saw, the vast lakes, the enormous glacial deposits, the immense 
subterranean forests; socially and politically, the trip left lasting 
effects upon his tone of mind. Singularly unprejudiced to start with, 
he met American society frankly and cordially, and judged both its 
merits and defects with somewhat lenient impartiality. But his 
kindliness was not the result of mere unobservant and uncritical good 
nature. He kept his eyes open, as usual, to all the main sociological 
factors, and rightly remarks that many Englishmen set down much 
to American political institutions which is really due to American 
circumstances—abundant land, free elbow. room, and constant 
European immigration, often of the poorest and most ignorant class. 
On the other hand, when he crosses the border at Niagara, he sees 
the weak points of the colonial system on the north of the great 
lakes keenly and acutely :— 

‘* You and I would hear more in good society here (in Canada) in one week,” 
he writes to Leonard Horner, ‘‘ which we should consider narrow-minded and 
prejudiced and ungenerous to foreigners, in matters of politics, religion, and 
political economy, than we heard in nine months in the United States; for 
they have here all the Kleinstadterei of a colony and the enmity of the 


borderer, added to everything that you might disapprove of which they bring 
from home.” | 


This is less true now than it was then, but there is still much 
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truth in it; and it is painful to think that we have condemned Canada 
to such a poor and petty mock-national existence for forty years 
longer, since Lyell wrote, merely for the sake of our own meaning- 
less imperial claim, which nobody ever seriously means to assert, but 
which everybody pretends to believe is vastly important. The 
interesting thing to note here, however, is the fact that Lyell should 
have come to so definite and just a conclusion after only a few weeks’ 
sojourn in a new country. It is one of the many proofs of his keen 
practical penetration which lie scattered over every page of his 
memoirs and journals. 

Perhaps the chief visible results of this first American trip was the 
formation of a close friendship with Mr. Ticknor, of Boston—a 
member of the well-known publishing firm—to whom many of his 
letters are henceforth addressed. They are among the most interest- 
ing he ever wrote, containing expressions of broad general opinions, 
which would hardly be needed in writing to European friends. 
Some of them are very characteristic at once of his wide tolerance 
and his marked tendency towards conciliation and compromise. For 
example, he writes once :— 

‘‘The time may be nearer than some think when we shall have all sects 
endowed, which I trust will happen, instead of none being so. But, at all 
events, I abhor the political disaffection created in Ireland, Scotland, and 
England by the exclusive privileges of Church of England ascendancy. It is 
really the power which is oppressive here, and not the monarchy, nor the 
aristocracy. Perhaps I feel it too sensitively as a scientific man, since our 
Puseyites have excluded physical science from Oxford. They are wise in their 


generation. The abject deference to authority advocated conscientiously by 
them can never survive a sound philosophical education.” 


He made altogether four voyages to America, always with an 
increasing sympathy for whatever is best in American life. Slavery 
troubled him much. He saw that the slaves were fairly well treated ; 
that they worked lightly, fed well, enjoyed themselves hugely, and 
were profoundly careless about their own condition. He thought 
that ‘if emancipated, they would suffer very much more than they 
would gain,” and just at first he was half disposed to palter and 
parley with the accursed thing. But more thinking brought him 
back to himself; and when the War of Secession came, he was firm as 
a rock on the right side, when all English society was going 
steadily wrong. No political movement of his time seems ever to 
have interested and excited him so much. 

“Tf the result of the struggle,” he writes to Mr. Ticknor in the 
very thick of the war, “could be the abolition of slavery by the year 
1900, it would be worth a heavy debt and many lives, at any rate 
when one thinks of what most wars are waged for, not but that the 
Union alone is worth a long fighting for.” And the longest letter, I 
think, in the whole correspondence, is one to his friend, Mr. T. Sped- 
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ding, defending his faith in the North against adverse criticism—a 
manly, noble, outspoken letter, which by itself sufficiently stamps its 
writer. A few condensed extracts are well worth making. 


‘*T admit that every people have the right of rebellion or revolution when- 
ever they are oppressed. ... But, so far from having any just grounds of 
rebellion, the South had been dominant to the last in foreign and domestic 
politics, had always had the lion’s share in the choice of Presidents and other 
civil appointments. ... In short, they rebelled simply because Lincoln’s 
election showed them that the Republican party were at last determined to 
resist the extension of slavery into new territories. ... If such men as 
Gladstone and Earl Russell had been only six weeks in the United States, they 
would never have said what they did. . . . Lincoln and his colleagues are not 
the sort of men that you and I would put intoaCabinet, so far as their conven- 
tional manners are concerned; . . . . but after all, are Lords Palmerston, 
Clarendon, and some others, men of higher principle than Lincoln, or as high ? 
Iam intimate with men equal to any here in literary attainments and in polish 
of manners, and of independent fortune, in the United States, whom I used 
to wish to see in power instead of the coarser class into whose hands the reins 
of Government have been placed. But these men and the majority of capitalists 
would, Iam sure, have knocked under to the South, and the slave-owner would 
have made a compromise by which his institution would have been more 
rampant than ever. If slavery, which was more injurious to the white man 
than to the negro, and which to a certain extent poisoned the political institu- 
tions of the North, .. . is got rid of, it will be owing to a very extended 
suffrage among a class which has had much instruction, for working men, but 
to whom the aristocracy of wealth and refinement were not prepared to make 
great sacrifices for such an object.” 


In a man of Lyell’s antecedents and position, such reasoning is 
both brave and unexpected. I regret to say, he observes in the same 
letter that he would rather fight for any number of years than let 
Ireland be “independent,” though he admits that the Irish might 
make out a fair case for “repeal.” Like most English Liberals, he 
can be just and sympathetic to Venetians, Poles, Hungarians, and 
negroes, but cannot go quite so low as Irishmen. 

So much by anticipation. <A life like this is so full of real triumphs 
that one almost forgets to mention such a small matter as that in 
1848, when at Kinnordy, “he rode over the hills by Clova and 
Loch-na-gar to Balmoral, when he had the honour of being knighted 
by the Queen.” He was Englishman enough to appreciate the dis- 
tinction, as well as the baronetey which followed it later on. Nor 
was he insensible to the blandishments of royalty: he records the 
doings of little princes and princesses, when he happens to meet 
them, a trifie too much in the style of the special correspondent, and 
he details his conversations with a distinguished personage somewhat 
more fully than their intrinsic nature really demands. But there is 
not much of this sort of thing : as a rule, when he mentions a man, it 
is because the man is worth mentioning. The life in London during 
the years of full maturity is even richer in reminiscences of famous 
people than the earlier days. Dining at Hallam’s, the great subject 
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of conversation is the vacant editorship of the Hdinburgh—Longman 
closeted for hours with Macaulay, and Jeffrey strongly opposed to 
letting the control go from Auld Reekie. Breakfasting at Rogers’s, the 
veteran poet tells him how he knew a boatman who used to ferry Mr. 
Alexander Pope across the river at Twickenham, how Chantrey once 
came to his house as a workman, at five shillings a day, to receive orders 
for some ornamental drawing-room furniture, and how he still pos- 
sessed the identical table at which Addison wrote his Spectator papers. 
- Now it is “Ruskin, who was secretary of our Geological Section ;” 
; 4 now it is “a friend of mine, Huxley, who will soon take rank as one 
? of the first naturalists we have ever produced;” and now itis “young 
: Geikie . . . . certainly the coming geologist and writer.” His eye 
a for men was very keen, and his predictions have almost always turned 
out to be correct. Of Agassiz, just settling in Boston, he says, “ He 
will be the founder of a school of zoology (for he has many pupils) of 
be ahigh order. His enthusiasm is catching, especially when he has a 
good soil to work upon.’ Nor do his interests narrow at all with 
i . years. ‘I sat long before the Madonna di San Sisto to-day,” he 
* writes from Dresden, “and can feel its beauty.” At Madeira, 
et Teneriffe, the Grand Canary, and Palma, he enlarges his notions by new 
sub-tropical experiences. But the great scientific and philosophical 
BY revolution of the present century burst upon him, after all, half 

unprepared. He has long ago demolished the Mosaic cosmogony; 

he is deeply interested in Bishop Colenso ; he has already strong views 

as to the antiquity of man; and yet Mr. Darwin’s Origin of Species 
ie comes across his horizon at last almost like a thunder-clap. The 
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truth is, he was committed to the opposite belief, and he was old for 
a sudden revulsion. He accepted the new creed, indeed, slowly and 


s cautiously, but he had a struggle for it, and it cost him hard. 
~ Lyell’s attitude towards the grand theory of the origin of species 
ts by descent with modification, was indeed in many ways a singular 


one; and these letters throw much light upon the evolution of his 
ideas with regard to it. Though his own views as to uniformi- 
tarianism and the antiquity of man might seem naturally to lead 
towards the acceptance of the development hypothesis—for it is 
much more difficult to imagine creation taking place in the midst 
of an ordinary physical series of events, than to imagine it taking 
place in order to restock a world desolated by a divinely ordered 
cataclysm—he formally rejected the theory as broached by Lamarck, 
and he hesitated for some time to accept it as altered and amended 
by Darwin. Indeed, to the last he was but a lukewarm convert. 
Unless my memory misleads me, I have heard Mr. Herbert Spencer 
say that the true test whether a man was an evolutionist in fibre or 
not was to be found in the question whether he accepted evolution 
before Mr. Darwin had made its modus operandi intelligible. There 
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are men who rejected the doctrine of special creation on evidence 
adduced ; and there are men who never for a moment even enter- 
tained it as conceivable. These latter may not always have seen the 
mos of evolution, but they always saw the or. Judged by such 
a standard, Lyell occupies a middle position. From his earliest 
days he seems to have hankered after some such naturalistic ex- 
planation of life, and yet to have feared cordially to accept it. In 
1827 Mantell sent him Lamarck, when he was on circuit at Dor- 
chester. He writes back shortly after :— 


**T devoured Lamarck en voyage, as you did Sismondi, and with equal 
pleasure. His theories delighted me more than any novel I ever read, and 
much in the same way; for they addressed themselves to the imagination, at 
least of geologists, who know the mighty inferences which would be deducible 
were they established by observations. But though I admire even his flights, 
and feel none of the odiwm theologicum which some modern writers in this 
country have visited him with, I confess I read him rather as I hear an 
advocate on the wrong side, to know what can be made of the case in good hands. 
Iam glad he has been courageous enough and logical enough to admit that 
his argument, if pushed as far as it must go, would prove that men may have 
come from the ourang-outang. But after all, what changes species may 
really undergo! How impossible will it be to distinguish and lay down a line 
beyond which some of the so-called extinct species have never passed into 
recent ones.” 


The two last sentences show how even then Lyell was trembling 
upon the brink of the truth. He had got in the thin end of the 
wedge; he was prepared to admit the first infinitesimal in the long 
series whose sum makes up at last the difference between himself and 
the ameba: and yet he refused to go any further. 

Time after time, for many years, we find the same thing cropping 
up again. The question is always before him, though he wavers 
much in the way he regards it. It seems to fascinate him and draw 
him on; even when he is fighting against it, it appeals to him as the 
natural complement of his other beliefs. In 1830 he writes to his 
sister from Paris :— 

‘This morning all my Etna shells were examined; out of sixty-three only 
three species not known to inhabit the Mediterranean, yet the whole volcano 
nearly is subsequent to them, and rests on them. They lived on a moderate 
computation one hundred thousand years ago, and after so many generations 


are quite unchanged inform. It must therefore have required a good time for 
ourang-outangs to become men on Lamarckian principles.” 


Any one can see the falsity of this reasoning, which would imply 
an absolute uniformity in the rate of change in nature everywhere. 
A little later, in 1836, he writes to Sir John Herschel :-— 


‘‘In regard to the origination of new species, I am very glad to find that 
you think it probable that it may be carried on through the intervention of 
intermediate causes. . . . An insect may be made in one of its transformations 
to resemble a dead stick, or a leaf, or a lichen, or a stone, so as to be somewhat 
less easily found by its enemies; or if this would make it too strong, an 
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occasional variety of the species may have this advantage conferred on it; or 

uf this would be still too much, ‘one sex of acertain variety. Probably there is 
ul scarcely a dash of colour on the wing or body of which the choice would be 
Py quite arbitrary, or which might not affect its duration for thousands of years.” 


2 In some ways this is marvellously near Darwin; but in others it 
* differs toto cwlo ; for Lyell does not see that these variations could 
a arise “spontaneously,” that is to say, in the ordinary course of 
. small differences of antenatal conditions: he sets them all down 
: directly to “the Presiding Mind.” Nor dees he see that they might 
result at last in the production of new species. Indeed, the context, 
which I have suppressed, takes off much from the superficial air of 


anticipating Darwin which the passage nakedly quoted undoubtedly 
bears. A year later he tells his sister— 
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‘« The latest news is that two fossil monkeys have at last been found, one in 
India, contemporary with extinct quadrupeds but not very ancient—Pliocene 
perhaps—another in the South of France, Miocene and contemporary with 
Paleotherium. So that according to Lamarck’s view, there may have been a 


great many thousand centuries for their tails to wear off, and the transformation 
to men to take place.” 


In 1854 he notes, after an evening at Mr. Darwin’s, how Sir 

Joseph Hooker astonished him with an account of that strange 

a orchid, Catasetum, which bears three totally distinct kinds of flower. 
‘ “Tt will figure,” he says, ‘‘in C. Darwin’s book on species, with 
many other ‘ ugly facts,’ as Hooker, clinging like me to the orthodox 
faith, calls these and other abnormal vagaries.” 
Two years later, speaking of the wingless beetles of Madeira, he 
asks, “‘ Was it not foreseen that wings would only cause them to be 
blown out to sea and be drowned ?”’ 
Soon after, meeting “ Huxley, Hooker, and Wollaston at Dar- 

4 win’s,” he is constrained to ask, ‘ After all, did we not come from 
an ourang?” At last the Origin of Species comes out, and bit by 

bit Lyell is compelled to give in. Even then he can reconcile him- 

self but slowly to the new creed. “I plead guilty,” he writes to 

Sir Joseph Hooker, “to going farther in my reasoning towards 

transmutation than in my sentiments and imagination, and perhaps 

for that very reason I shall Jead more people on to Darwin and you, 

Fe than one who, being born later, like Lubbock, has comparatively 
little to abandon of old and long-cherished ideas, which constituted 
the charm to me of the theoretical part of the science in my earlier 
days, when I believed with Pascal in the theory, as Hallam terms it, 
a of ‘the archangel ruined.’”’ To Mr. Darwin himself he writes that 
‘the descent of man from the brutes takes away much of the charm 

from my speculations on the past relating to such matters.” In the 

end he comes to the conclusion, as he idiomatically puts it, that “ we 

must go the whole ourang ;” for that old mode of envisaging the 

facts clings to him to the last. Finally, he writes, ‘The question of 
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the origin of species gave me much to think of, and you may well 
believe that it cost me a struggle to renounce my old creed. One of 
Darwin’s reviewers put the alternative strongly by asking whether 
we are to believe that man is modified mud or modified monkey.” 

I have illustrated this matter thus fully because it is one which 
very clearly shows the weak side of Lyell’s intellect. With all his 
breadth of mind and freedom from prejudice, he was not ever one of 
those who really get to the very deepest bottom of things. His 
tendencies were all in the right direction, and his instinct inclined 
him always to the true solution; but he did not build himself up a 
set of first principles to start with, firmly based upon a philo- 
sophical foundation, and make these the fixed criteria of his 
judgments throughout. His was too English a mind for that. He 
clung to all old beliefs as long as possible; he parleyed and tem- 
porised with the enemy ; he was for effecting a compromise where- 
ever he could, a patched-up modus vivendi which had to be tinkered 
anew at every fresh discovery. To the very last his acceptance of 
evolution was but half-hearted: he never came out and gave it the 
right hand of friendship fearlessly ; he was always making reserva- 
tions and starting difficulties, although his own beliefs fell short of it 
in places only by an infinitesimal fraction. ‘No miracle and no 
catastrophes in the cosmical system,” he seems to say from time to 
time; “no miracle in the evolution of our planet; no fresh creations 
en bloc to repeople a desolate world; but just a very tiny miracle 
now and then, somewhere behind the scenes—a single new species to 
be created at a time, very unobtrusively, in Australia perhaps or St. 
Helena—that is all I ask.” Whereas a thoroughly logical mind, a 
mind of the very highest order, would have said even before Dar- 
win, ‘‘ Creation can have no possible place in the physical series of 
things at all. How organisms came to be, I do not yet exactly see: 
but I am sure they must have come to be by some merely physical 
process, if we could only find it out.” And such a mind could not 
fail to jump at the Darwinian solution the moment it was once 
fairly presented to it. 

At the same time it would be unjust to deny that Lyell possessed 
and retained throughout life an unusual plasticity of thought and 
modifiability of opinion. It was no small thing that long after his 
sixtieth year he should have had the courage formally to recant in 
print the condemnation of “‘ transformism ” in his earlier works, and 
to accept, however unwillingly, the theory that he had so often and 
so deliberately rejected.’ 


(1) It is curious to note, however, that he never seems quite fully to have realised 
the immense difference between Mr. Darwin's view and Lamarck’s. ‘4 priori, creation 
is from the first unbelievable ; but as a matter of evidence, Lamarck failed to make 
evolution comprehensible, while Mr. Darwin succeeded in doing so. Hence he was 
able to convert many who, like Lyell, were hanging back and waiting for @ posteriori 
proofs. Yet Lyell himself never wholly recognised the difference. 
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A somewhat ungenerous critic has lately declared that Lyell often 
shut his eyes when brought face to face with evidence adverse to his 
own views. These letters abound in proofs to the contrary. Twenty 
years before the publication of the Origin of Species, he writes on 
another subject to Sir John Herschel :— 


‘*T am very full of Darwin’s new theory of Coral Islands, and have urged 
Whewell to make him read it at our next meeting. I must give up my 
volcanic crater theory for ever, though it costs me a pang at first, for it ac- 
counted for so much—the annular form, the central lagoon, the sudden rising 
of an isolated mountain in a deep sea, all went so well with the notion of sub- 
merged, crateriform, and conical volcanoes, of the shape of South Shetland, and 
with an opening into which a ship could sail. ..... Yet, spite of all this, 
the whole theory is kncvked on the head, and the annular shape and central 
lagoon haye nothing to do with volcanoes, nor even with a crateriform 
bottom.” 


The same spirit comes out in many other places. “I am sure I 
have no objection,” he says in one place about some disputed Old 
Red fish scales, “ for I would as lief start with vertebrated animals 

and fresh water as with a universal ocean and the simplest forms of 
animal life.” Perfect loyalty to fact, a complete readiness to accept 
anything, provided it can be shown to be true, marks Lyell’s pro- 
cedure throughout. It is very clearly seen in the last great work of 
his life, the Antiquity of Man. As a matter of taste, it is obvious 
that Lyell did not relish the application of evolutionism to his own 
species. But he found that the facts compelled him, and he gavein. No 
book ever published—not even the Origin of Species or the Descent of 
Man—did so much to shake the common belief in the origin of our 
race: so far as all thinking Europe was concerned, Lyell simply 
demolished the current cosmogonies. More than that, by incor- 
porating in the book Professor Huxiey’s remarks about the Nean- 
dearthal skull and much similar matter, he advertised the new creed 
in the animal origin of man with all the weight of his European 
reputation. The last years of his life were almost wholly spent in 
investigating this question of antiquity. Fifty years before, when 
he was at Oxford, he noted the occurrence of certain “ pear-shaped 
flints”’ at Norwich, which he supposed must have “ owed their shapes 
entirely to animals ;” and all through his life he had been especially 
interested in the glacial period and its remains, the border land where 
geology merges imperceptibly into archeology and history. But 
from the Darwinian era onward he turned his attention almost 
entirely to the question of antiquity. Heinspected everywhere, and 
got abundant specimens from abroad, at times not without ludicrous 
difficulties. Dr. Falconer had procured him a fine cast of a fossil 
rhinoceros; at Naples the police voted it an infernal machine, and 
confiscated it accordingly. After a time it was restured, but the 
priests kept Dr. Falconer’s osteological notes, which they declared to 
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be treasonable, as no doubt they were from an ecclesiastical point of 
view. After some years spent in hunting palexoliths and weighing 
evidence (which involved some heavy field work for so old a man, in 
the Bedford drift, the Liége and Maestricht caves, and so forth), 
the Antiquity of Man finally appeared in February, 1863. In three 
months he had sold 5,000 copies, a remarkable success for such a book. 
It was his last great serious work. The remaining years of his life, 
though still actively spent, were devoted mainly to reconsideration 
and revision of what had been already done. 

In February, 1875, his great and useful life closed quietly and 
worthily. In reviewing the seventy-eight years of his labours, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing throughout how admirably his opportunities 
were adapted to the work he had todo. He was the right man, to 
start with ; but the lines also fell to him in the right places. With 
equal abilities, equal ardour, and equal singleness of purpose, he 
could not havedone so much without the happy conjunction of cir- 
cumstances as well. On the other hand, the lesson of his valuable 
life throws only into stronger relief the utter waste of powers and 
opportunities on the part of most other Englishmen in like positions. 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred, put in Lyell’s place, would 
have been nothing better than masters of foxhounds or slaughterers 
of tame pheasants. When one thinks of the life work performed by 
such men as Lyell and the great band of thinkers to which he 
belonged, one sees only the best side of wealth and position: one feels 
for a moment half inclined to thank the constitution of things as 
they are here in England for the chance it offers to such broad- 
minded and comprehensive workers as these. But then one thinks 
also of the extraordinary rarity of men who so make use of their 
opportunities, who regard their wealth as anything more than an 
easy means of the vulgarest personal gratification. It is lamentable 
to remember all the thousands of conservatories all over England in 
each of which, without perceptible difference to the owner, a few 
useful experiments might be tried, a few valuable observations made ; 
and yet how many of them are ever used for any other purpose than 
to provide distorted flowers for a dinner-table, for a lady’s hair, or 
for a fop’s button-hole ? We must congratulate ourselves if now and 
then, at rare intervals, we get a single Lyell out of all this mass of 
wasted humanity. After all, that result is in itself a great thing. 
We have always enough of narrow specialists in science, men valuable 
and important in their own way, though that is not the highest way ; 
but we have never too many of the great co-ordinating and 
organising intelligences, who take the scattered strands of scientific 
thought, and weave them together into one consistent and harmonious 
whole. Among such men as these Lyell stands well to the front, 
though not exactly in the very first rank. 

Grant ALLEN. 





VIVISECTION: FOUR REPLIES. 


Tuart the subject of Vivisection is at present engrossing much atten- 
tion in England is proved, among other indications, by the appear- 
ance simultaneously last month in the Fortnightly Review and the 
Nineteenth Century of no less than four able articles in defence of the 
practice. It is not surprising that strong feeling should be exhibited 
on both sides in this controversy, since in this narrow strait of the 
“‘waters wide of agony” are, in truth, eddying currents from 
the opposite poles of the moral compass, and here will probably be 
devided questions embracing a larger scope than that of scientific 
cruelty ; perhaps the whole problem of the rights of man over the 
lower animals; perhaps in a measure the yet wider contest between 
the principles of which the Christian Beatitudes are the symbol, and 
. those which may be embodied in the newer gospel of the Survival of 
the Fittest, ‘Blessed are the strong, the self-asserting, and they 
that hunger and thirst after Science. Blessed are the merciless, for 
they shall obtain—useful knowledge.” 


I. 


If all advocates of Vivisection wrote with the moderation, clear- 
ness, and candour of Mr. Gurney, this controversy would be near its 
end. Let us give as briefly as possible a few reasons for thinking 
that in such case Mr. Gurney would not be found amongst the advo- 
cates of Vivisection. 

He begins by eliminating from the case all claims which in his 
view cannot be rightly granted. He utterly denies the right to 
vivisect in the simple interest of “science.” He dismisses con- 
temptuously as unworthy of refutation, Virchow’s famous axiom, 
that “killing is worse than torturing; ” as also the argument favoured 
by Sir J. Paget, Professor Owen, and others, that because some per- 
sons inflict cruelty in misnamed “ sport,”’ other persons have no right 
to object to cruelty in any other form. With equal decision he dis- 
misses Virchow’s ‘‘ sweeping claim to do what he will with his own,” 
and points out the fallacy of the ingenious arithmetical device which 
multiplies the “ pain of drawing a cab” into the total number of 
London cab horses, and adduces the result as proof that the vivisector 
is less cruel than the cabman. And finally, he disposes of the vivi- 
sector’s pretension to “treat as a calumny the suggestion that their 
imagination of suffering is apt to get blunted,” a fact, he plainly tells 
them, which to recognise is only to treat them as human. And so 
far we need hardly say we are entirely in accord with Mr. Gurney. 
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We shall not, we think, be found to differ irreconcilably even in the 
next stage of the argument. 

The conditio sine qué non which Mr. Gurney demands as justifying 
Vivisection is, that the pain to be saved shall be in itself, and not by 
any ingenious multiplication into the number of possible, probable, 
or even actual, sufferers, greater than the pain it is proposed experi- 
mentally to inflict. Now we will not discuss the purely ethical 
side of this position—involving the whole question of involuntary 
vicarious sacrifice—but treat it simply as a basis for practical legisla- 
tion on Vivisection. From this point of view we are perfectly 
prepared to accept it; and for this reason, that it amounts practi- 
cally to simple prohibition. 

Mr. Gurney is far too good a logician to think of sending a con- 
elusion hopping through the world upon the single leg of a general 
proposition. When he submits as major premiss the moral lawfulness 
of experiments which save more pain than they inflict, he, of course, 
assumes that in any experiment proposed the experimentor will duly 
furnish the necessary minor—‘“ these experiments will produce that 
result.” But this is precisely what Physiology cannot, and, except 
in magazine articles and other appeals to the uninstructed, does not 
pretend to do. All it can say is not, This wil/ save pain, but, We 
hope it will save it. Between these two propositions the difference 
is considerable. A productive gold mine may be a worthy exchange 
for a public playground ; but a prospector, applying for leave to dig 
up Hyde Park because he “ hoped ” to find nuggets there, would not 
meet with much encouragement. To “the general rule of physiolo- 
gists, that any suffering may be inflicted upon animals fora sufficient 
purpose,” Mr, Gurney rightly objects that it is “not a rule at all;” 
merely the original question in another form. But the rule which 
measures justification by the hopefulness of the person to be justified 
is, if possible, less of a rule still. ‘ Hope springs eternal” in the 
physiological, as in the human breast. Till the elixir of life shall 
have been fairly introduced into general practice, there will always 
be something left to hope for, and he must be a despondent enthu- 
siast indeed who on occasion could not hope for it. 

Nor is the failure to realise the essential conditions of the problem 
confined to this fundamental misapprehension of. the inherent tenta- 
tiveness of physiological as of all other “experiment.” Carefully 
shrouded as it has been in an ever-thickening cloud of mystification 
by those who know that when once fairly understood English public 
opinion will stamp it out with the vigorous promptitude of disgust 
and abhorrence, this question of vivisection is not to be grasped at 
short notice even by Mr. Gurney’s clear intellect. He complains of 
the “impression of scientific solidarity between different countries,” 
which he thinks wrongly connects English physiologists with the 
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‘“‘ worst infamies of Mantegazza.” He forgets, or has not observed, 
the public testimony of Dr. Klein, who, after four years’ constant 
association with Professors Michael Foster, Lauder-Brunton, and 
Burdon-Sanderson, stated frankly that he himself had for the suffer- 
ings of animals “no regard at all;” and that in this matter he 
had found among English physiologists no difference whatever. 
Mr. Gurney laughs at the “suffering” involved in the English 
experiments on the action of cholagogues, which he compares 
to “that produced in the human subject by an old-fashioned 
gamboge pill.” He forgets, or has failed to recognise, that, as will be 
seen when we come to deal with it later on, the conditions of this 
experiment were somewhat different from those of an ordinary pill. 
Nor has he been much more fortunate in his other instance of exag- 
gerated estimate of pain. It was an awkward evidence of the solidarity 
between scientists of different countries when seven of the leading 
physiologists of England combined to raise a statue to Claude 
Bernard. People were growing difficult to persuade of the tender- 
. heartedness of men who could thus go out of their way to honour 
one whose claim to honour was at least partly based on the inventing 
of a stove which should enable him to watch the details of the 
process of baking dogs alive. So some one hit upon the happy 
thought that being baked alive is after all not such a disagreeable 
experience. When a dog attains the “lethal temperature of 110° he 
dies,” and everybody knows that 110° is a temperature by no means 
impossible to be borne. And this little fallacy, the transcendent 
ingenuity of which might almost excuse its yet more transcendent 
impudence, Mr. Gurney accepts with the simple faith of a reasoner 
who expects to find in his opponent the same honour which charac- 
terizes himself. He forgets the ‘“tolerably elementary fact” that 
the temperature of the blood and the temperature of the external 
atmosphere are not precisely the same thing. Bernard’s dogs died 
after varying periods of subjection to “temperatures of 100°” 
and upwards. But the lethal temperature of their blood was 109° 
Fahrenheit. The temperature of the furnace in which it was raised 
to that point ranged upwards from 100° Centigrade. And finally, 
let Mr. Gurney and any other persons who may think to give liberty 
to this method of so-called science without giving, at the same time, 
license to cruelty, look to the authoritative utterances of the vivi- 
sectionist leaders themselves, and estimate the chance of their 
accepting any control whatever that shall be aught more than a 
simple shield between their own unfettered action and the battery 
of public opinion. Let them especially study Professor Owen’s 
famous Folkestone address, with its plain-spoken demand of absolute 
freedom for any “young surgeon” to perform upon any animal 
any experiment he may please, in the simple spirit of M. Paul Bert, 
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who, in the words of the Revue Médicale of 26th November, 1881, 
“ Appartient 4 cette classe d’expérimenteurs terribles qui opérent, 
non pour soumettre a l’épreuve des thécries préconcues, mais bien 
pour voir ce qui ressortira d’une expérience fortuite, et dans 
Yespérance qu’un hasard heureux produira un de ces faits retentis- 
sants qui suffisent 4 la gloire d’un savant.” 

The trilogy of articles in the last number of the Nineteenth 
Century devoted to the praise of vivisection, opens by observations 
from Sir James Paget, which promise, like the excellent paper of 
Mr. Gurney, to carry on the controversy upon the broad ground of 
the rights of man over the lower animals. This ground, as 
Mr. Lecky has remarked in his European Morais, “has only been 
brought within the domain of ethics during the last century,” and 
is as yet imperfectly mapped out. Large allowance must therefore 
be made for those who fail to recognise where their favourite practice 
transgresses the border-line of offence, while the practices of other 
men lie within the frontier. Persistent obtuseness, however, of this 
kind, if generally exhibited by a class of educated persons, must 
assuredly mark that class as behind the age in moral perception, 
howsoever exalted may be their intellectual claims. 

The sequel of Sir James Paget’s discussion unfortunately fails to 
bear out the anticipations which its opening had raised of a fair and 
broadly-based debate. He disclaims any intention of discriminat- 
ing the ethical character of different uses and misuses of animals, 
and simply throws together a heap of cruelties as a sort. of earth- 
work behind which to shelter vivisection. They are all condened, he 
says, by custom, and vivisection may well be condoned also, along 
with the least objectionable of them. Its “pains” are less, its 
“uses” greater. 

At this point, of course, 1 must prepare to explain my reasons 
for parting company with Sir James Paget, and I do so with no 
small difficulty, not because those reasons are few or weak, but 
because they are so overwhelming that it is hard to state them 
plainly, reserving the respect due to my opponent. Answering a less 
esteemed person, I confess I should mark off the steps of his 
argument as almost alternately a suppressio veri and a suggestio falsi. 
Replying to a man of high mental, moral, and religious claims, I can 
merely marshal the facts to be weighed against his assertions and 
implications, and leave my readers to judge how far mistaken zeal 
and esprit de corps can produce a veritable moral colour-blindness, 
disabling a man from perceiving that the thing which he describes 
as green like grass, is in truth crimson as blood. 

1. Finding public sentiment on the subject of animal suffering 
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in a state he would diagnose as one of hyperesthesia, Sir James 
begins by administering a sedative. The lower animals, he assures 
us, almost certainly feel pain less acutely than even the hardiest 
men. Would that I could believe it! But how is this pleasing 
theory to be reconciled with the testimony of Professor Pritchard 
(Professor of Anatomy, Royal Veterinary College) whose acquaintance 
with animals must be tenfold greater than that of Sir James, and 
who told the Royal Commissioners (Minutes, 846)— 


‘*T have performed some thousands of operations on them (dogs and horses), 
and I have never yet been able to detect any difference in sensation between 
the skin of either one or the other and the human subject, beyond this, that the 
cuticle or external covering of the skin is thicker in some animals than in 
others, and of course the knife has to penetrate deeper to reach the sensitive 


structure, but when once it has reached it I think it is as sensitive in one 
animal as in the other.” 


And again (847)— 


‘‘He had never seen anything to make him think differently than that, as 


regards the physical sensation of pain, it would be equal to that in a human 
being.” 


It is true, as Sir James says, that savages undoubtedly feel pain 
less than civilised men; but in the same degree we must conclude 
that wild animals feel it less than domesticated ones; and it is 
generally these latter on which vivisections are performed. The 
very fact that physiologists use horses, dogs, and cats for numberless 
experiments on the nervous system, and select delicate and petted 
dogs to exhibit “reactions” (anglicé, spasms of agony) under their 
operations, is proof, at all events, that they believe that the sensi- 
tiveness of these creatures bears a terribly close analogy to that of 
man. This particular line of Sir James’s argument will scarcely, 
then, lead the reader very far in the direction he desires.' 


(1) It is, however, the persistent habit of vivisectors to deny both the general sensi- 
tiveners of animals and their particular sense of the worst injuries. Professor Pavy 
told the Royal Commission (2,159) that a frog would not find being put into boiling 
water very painful, and that its efforts to escape were only “ physical action in the 
muscles.” Dr. Sibson (4,745) was “not of opinion that raising the temperature of 
animals till they died would produce great suffering,’ though he thought (4,740) Goltz’ 
experiment of boiling a frog to death “a horrible idea.’’ He also thought (4,751) that 
very little suffering was produced by Chossat’s of starving animals to death, with 
which he was “very familiar,’,and which Dr. Sharpey denounced (420) as “very 
severe,” and “causing great suffering.” After this it is natural to find Professor 
Humphry holding (616) that disease in an animal is not so painful as in man; and 
various witnesses, speaking of artificially induced erysipelas, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
small-pox, jaundice, and tuberculosis as not painful diseases but (in the case of 
tuberculosis) “the very reverse.’ In short, if the victim writhes, moans, and shrieks 
it is all “ unconscious action in the muscles.” If it lies still, paralyzed by the intensity 
of agony, then, as Dr. Wickham Legg said of his sixteenth cat, which had first had its 
bile duct tied’and then the “diabetic puncture” madv through its skull with a chisel 
(5,281), “we may doubt whether it (the operation) be painful, because as soon as the cat 


comes out of the chloroform it lies in a helpless state, and does not move at all or give 
any signs of feeling.” 
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2. After arguing generally that animals feel pain less than men, 
Sir James proceeds to suggest the notion that vivisections are, after 
all, only like surgical operations on human beings, under another 
name. “Of course,” he says, “the pains given in experiments on 
animals not under anesthetics were as various as were those which, 
before 1846, were given in surgical operations.” ‘ As various?” 
Surely yes! and a little more so. Did surgeons ever open up the 
backbones of men and irritate the spinal marrow, as Chauveau, Brown- 
Séquard, and others have done to thousands of dogs, horses, and 
other animals; or roast them alive, like Professor Wertheim’s 
thirty dogs; or “lard” them with nails after Mantegazza’s fashion 
with guinea-pigs and rabbits? Unless surgeons before 1846 were 
wont to treat their human patients in some such ways as these, I 
am afraid we must set down Sir James’s parallel between the varieties 
of vivisection and those of surgery, as distinctly misleading. 

3. Continuing the same paragraph above quoted, Sir James says :— 

‘But for the worst I think it probable that the pain inflicted in such ex- 
periments as I saw done by Magendie was greater than that caused by any 
generally permitted sport; it was as bad as that which I saw given to horses 
in a bull fight, or which I suppose to have been given in dog-fighting or bear- 
baiting. I never saw anything in his or any other experiments more horrible 
than is shown in any of Snyder’s boar-hunts, or in Landseer’s ‘ Death of the 
Otter.’” 

Magendie, being long dead, is the great scapegoat of physiologists, 
and even Dr. Sharpey (who was by no means a squeamish person) told 
the Royal Commission (444) that when he was a young man he went 
to the first of a series of Magendie’s lectures, but was so utterly 
repelled by what he witnessed that he never returned. We are not 
told how many of these lectures Sir James Paget found it possible to 
attend, but, as he compares the experiments therein exhibited to the 
sufferings of the horses killed in the bull fights which he also fre- 
quented, it becomes a matter of interest to inquire what he saw, and 
so enable ourselves to use those weights and measures he has offered 
us—the bull fight, the dog fight, and Landseer’s pictures—to esti- 
mate the pain of vivisection. Does he seriously think those brutal 
sports, or the chase of the wild boar or the otter, really cause as 
much agony as the single experiment, for example, of Magendie, 
when he removed a dog’s stomach and substituted a pig’s 
bladder ? 

In comparing the agonies of vivisected animals with the pangs of 
creatures killed in the chase or the arena, we must remember that the 
former are endured in cold blood by animals fasting, thirsting, tied 
down on the torture trough, and possibly curarized. The latter 
are borne by creatures so excited that, like soldiers in battle, they 


are comparatively unconscious of them till they are ended by 
death. 
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4. Sir James continues his estimate of the pains of vivisection as 
follows :— 

‘‘T have never seen or read of an experiment on a fish so painful as ligger 
fishing.” 

(By some fatality, I have never read of any vivisectional experi- 
ments on fishes at all.) 


‘‘T doubt whether any experiment on fish or reptile can in an equal time 
give more pain than is given in long-playing a deeply-hooked salmon. 
Probably a thoroughly heartless vivisector (if one could be found) might in- 
flict in a day more pain than a heartless sportsman, but in the ordinary prac- 
tice of experiments on animals it isnot possible. . . . I believe, therefore, that 
with these few exceptions which I have mentioned (all quoted above), there 
are no physiological experiments which are not matched or far surpassed in 
painfulness by common practices permitted or encouraged by the most sensi- 
tive and humane persons of the time.” (P. 923.) 

It is true that Sir James six years ago told the Royal Commission 
(379) that he knew “nothing” of the experiments at Florence, 
Leipzig, Vienna, or Paris; and (481) that he “was not conversant 
with all that goes on abroad,” and (354) did not know the English 
Handbook “ well.”’ Nevertheless, I must believe that, before under- 
taking to instruct the readers of the Nineteenth Century on the vivi- 
section controversy, this eminent gentleman at least dipped into the 
leading works on the subject ; let us say the Handbook and Pfluger’s 
Archiv, and the treatises of Béclard and Cyon, Schiff and Paul Bert. 
I must believe that, before placing his respectable name at the head 
of a committee to receive contributions for a monument to Claude 
Bernard, he had acquainted himself with that great vivisector’s 
principal works—his Legons sur le Diabéte, Legons sur la Chaleur 
Animale, Physiologie Opératoire, &c. And with these books in his 
hand, and their blood-freezing illustrations in his memory, he writes 
such a paragraph as this ! 

I hold Sir James Paget to his words, and call on him to repeat to 
the public his assurance that the victims of the experiments which I 
shall now cite did not suffer more than animals killed as usual in 
the chase or the arena. 

We will take, first, the numerous rabbits and the seventeen dogs 
baked to death in his friend Claude Bernard’s stove. These animals, 
Bernard tells us (Legons sur la Chaleur Animale, p. 347), survived re- 
spectively eight minutes, ten minutes, twenty-four minutes, and so on, 
according to the heat of the stove, and according to the position of 
their heads within it, or outside of it. It became impossible, he says, 
of each case, “to count the pantings. At last the creature falls 
into convulsions and dies—uttering a cry.” Let Sir James Paget 
think of that death-cry of the dog, baked to death, and then tell us 
again that the sensitive, intelligent, faithful brute, so vilely used, 
suffered no more pain than a deeply-hooked salmon in the river, or a 
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partridge shot in the turnip field! He will find it rather difficult, 
I think, to bring English gentlemen to acquiesce in such comparison 
between field sports and “ chamber sports!” Or let us measure the 
pain of another French experiment. Here is one performed by the 
present Minister of Education and Public Worship in France, 
described in the Archives de Physiologie, vol. ii. p. 650, and thus 
explained to the Royal Commission :— 


‘*In this experiment a dog was first rendered helpless and incapable of any 
movement, even of breathing, which function was performed by a machine blow- 
ing through a holein its windpipe.” All this time, however, ‘‘its intelligence, its 
sensitiveness, and its will remained intact,” ‘‘ a condition accompanied by the 
most atrocious sufferings that the imagination of man can conceive” (vide Claude 
Bernard in Revue des Deux Mondes, 1st September, 1864, pp. 173, 182, 183, &c.) 
In this condition, the side of the face, the side of the neck, the side of the fore- 
leg, interior of the belly and the hip, were dissected out in order to lay bare 
respectively the sciatic, the splanchnics, the median, the pneumo-gastric and 
sympathetic, and the infra-orbital nerves. These were excited by electricity for 
ten consecutive hours, during which time the animal must have suffered 
unutterable torment, unrelieved even by a cry. 

The inquisitors then left for their homes, leaving the tortured victim alone with 
the clanking engine working upon it, till death came in the silence of the night 
and set the sufferer free. (Minutes 4,111.) 


Or turning to Germany, and keeping ourselves within the last ten 
years, let us cull a few specimens of torture work from Pfluger’s 
Archiv. In vol. ix., p. 183, after speaking of eighty dogs with their 
spinal nerves cut, here is a single example :— 


‘‘ The spinal cord of a strong grey poodle dog was cut in two places, February 
27th and March 13th. The second injury made fearful ravages.” (The descrip- 
tion cannot be quoted.) ‘‘As it might be expected from the miserable appear- 
ance of the animal that it would not live long, it was about to undergo another 
operation on the 8th April, but died during the preparations” (p. 14). ‘‘ Fifty- 
one dogs had portions of their brains washed out of the head, which had been 
pierced in several places. Most ofthe animals died of inflammation of the 
brain.” Then follows an ‘‘ interesting”’ experiment on a delicately-formed little 
bitch. The left side of the brain was extracted, wire pincers were applied to 
the hind feet. The creature whined, howled piteously, and foamed at the 
mouth. At last it became blind. The dissected brain ‘‘ resembled a lately-hoed 
potato field.” ? 


Or shall we go to Italy for evidence of the character of vivisec- 
tion? Here is a résumé of Professor Mantegazza’s account of his own 
researches Del Dolore (Fisiologia del Dolore, Florence, Felice Paggi, 
1880, 1 vol., 12mo). On devoting himself to this particular study, 
the Professor congratulates himself— 


(1) Most of these experiments were performed by Professor Goltz, whose friendly 
rivalry with Professor Ferrier (or should we say Professor Yeo?) at the London Con- 
gress is described in the Lancet and British Medical Journal. Such were the “ honoured 
guests” of the memorable Congress whose Resolution in favour of Vivisection we are 
called on to accept as a final settlement of the question. 
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‘‘T had therefore before me a little-explored region of pathology; it hud 
all the allurements (/e seduzioni) and all the difficulties of the unknown” 
(p. 93). The problem was to create intense pain, and at the same time 
to keep the creature motionless in an attitude which would not (like 
lying on its back) interfere with respiration. The ingenious Professor 
hit on two ways to accomplish this double purpose, ‘‘either by exas- 
perating the pain so that its influence overcame the action of the muscles of 
motion; or by planting sharp and numerous nails through the soles of the feet in 
such a way as to render the animal nearly motionless, because in every moye- 
ment it would have felt more acutely its torment” (p. 95). Then follow the 
details of twenty-eight experiments. Many of them, he says, occupied two 
days, all of them oneday atleast. The Professor prefaces what is to follow by 
this remark (p. 101)— 

‘* These my experiments were conducted with much DELIGHT AND EXTREME 
PATIENCE for the space of a year.” (Queste mie esperienze furono condotte con 
molto amore e pazienza moltissima per lo spazio-di un anno.) 

One experimer{ is on a guinea-pig nursing its young; another on a dove 
enclosed in the machine and tormented for nearly two hours, then taken out, 
and after some respite, put back again for another hour and fifty-five minutes, 
with ‘‘ many nails in its feet and wings,” and again subjected to the action of 
the ‘‘ tormentatore,’’ which leaves it often accasciata (prostrated) with pain 
(p. 106). Two white rats, after two hours of the machine, are ‘‘ larded with 
long thin nails in their limbs.” They ‘suffer horribly, and, shut up in the 
machine for two hours more, they rush against each other, and not having the 
strength to bite, remain interlaced with mouths open, screaming and groaning” 
(p. 107). A rabbit was placed for six hours in the machine, and next day 
larded with nails and shut in the machine for six hours more. Another rabbit 
was ‘‘imbottito di chiodi” (‘‘ quilted with nails”). The result of the whole 
twenty-eight experiments is a synoptical table of the water and carbonic acid 
produced under the various degrees of ‘‘little pain,” ‘‘much pain,” ‘‘cruel pain,” 
and ‘‘atrocious pain” respectively. It appears that the average of all the 
observations differs only by two centesimi from the average of normal res- 
piration (p. 115). 


Or shall we turn to America, where Dr. Austin Flint (another 
honoured guest of the British public at the recent Congress), boasts, 
in his Human Physiology, that he has frequently removed the kidneys 
from dogs, the animals lingering for three or four days in extreme 
torture? (p. 403). He likewise advises students in copying the 
agonizing operation of cutting the fifth nerves not to use an 
aneesthetic, as the experiment is more “ satisfactory ” with the evi- 
dence of pain. 

Or, to come nearer home, here is what has been done in Edin- 
burgh to at least fifty dogs under the express sanction of the law as 
it now stands. The explanation is by Dr. Walker :— 





‘‘The first part of the performance consists in making the animal fast 
from seventeen to nineteen hours. At about 9 a.m. it is brought into the 
laboratory. . . . . Curari is injected to prevent struggles and cries. .... 
Another operation is now necessary to keep up respiration. This is done with 
a pair of bellows through an aperture made in the wind-pipe. An incision 
is made in the middle line of the stomach and a tube inserted into the bile- 
duct into which an opening has been made. The cystic-duct is now occluded 
by aclamp; an opening is made irto the part of the intestinal canal called 
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the duodenum, and a cholagogue or some other substance to be tested is 
inserted in it. The experiment is now said to begin, and to those whose 
feelings and conscience have not been seared with a hot iron the sight of 
the miserable and helpless victim would be intolerable 


And, finally, here is the “last thing out” in vivisection : 


“‘The Lancet of September 17th, 1881, contains an account headed ‘ Electrical 
Tetanus,’ of some experiments by M. Richet. 

‘* Repeated electrical stimulation,” it appears, produces on rabbits a state of 
tetanus (cramp) arresting respiration, which may be kept up artificially. In 
respect of dogs, the following is the account given of those experimented on by 
M. Richet; and detailed (we may add) without one word of condemnation in 
the Lancet. 

‘* In the dogs the electricity employed was not sufficiently powerful to arrest 
respiration, and death was due to the elevation of temperature. The ascent of 
the thermometer was extremely rapid, so that after the tetanus had lasted for 
half an hour, the lethal temperature of 111 or 112 F. was reached 
proof that the increased body-heat is the cause of death was furnished by the 
fact that if the animal is kept cool by artificial means it may bear for more than 
two hours extremely strong currents, which cause severe tetanus without dying for 
some days Usually death occurs when a temperature of 112° is attained, 
but in some cases it reached 112°5 and even 113°3 At 111 the breathing 
is so frequent that it is hardly possible to count it and so feeble that scarcely 
any air enters the thorax.” —Lancet, September 17, 1881, p. 515. 

Thus these most miserable animals were subjected for two hours at a time to 
currents of electricity, causing such intense agony of cramp and heat together 
that they either expired, with their blood 14 degrees above the normal tempera- 
ture (simmered, in short, in their own blood)—or lingered for a day or two, 
having been ‘‘ kept cool by artificial means ” during their hideous torture. M. 
Richet may safely challenge the world—perhaps the inhabitants of even a 


worse world than this—to rival him in the ingenuity of historture. (Zoophilist, 
No. 6.) 


This, as I have called it, is the last thing accessible to the lay 
reader in the way of experiment, but I hereby call on any man of 
candour and honour out of the hundred scientific gentlemen who 
heard Dr. Roy (to whose tender mercies the animals in the Brown 
Institution are entrusted) give his account of his own experiments 
on the innervation of the kidney, in the Physiological Section 
at the late Congress, to tell us what those experiments were. 
Perhaps they will prove a ghastly counterpart to Sir James Paget’s 
ideal picture of the dogs who were “ happier”’ after vivisection than 
before. 

Physiologists must not be surprised if, to the natural indignation 
excited by records of the sufferings of harmless brutes, be added 
among anti-vivisectors some exasperation due to the sense that they 
tread on a quagmire whenever they approach this enchanted 
ground, whereon honest Englishmen seem to lose all our national 
characteristics of humanity and straightforwardness.' We talk 


(1) A remarkable instance of this bogginess of the physiological territory was 
recently experienced by the Committee of the Victoria Street Society, on the occasion 
of the prosecution of Professor Ferrier. Here are the articles in the two leading 
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‘contemptuously of the pious frauds of the elder priesthood ; but 
that the Priesthood of Science, which ought to be the very service of 
Truth, should lie open to the charge of persistent prevarication, is 
a humiliating spectacle indeed. 

Sir James concludes with the usual boast of the great improvements 
of modern surgery and medicine due to Vivisection. One of these re- 
fers to the aneurism controversy, to be treated presently in our reply 
to Professor Owen. For the rest I need only say that when our medical 
advisers find cures for cholera, consumption, cancer, leprosy, or even 
the cattle plague, or are more successful than the despised bone-setter 
in curing simple sprains and dislocations, it will be time for us to 
recognise their vast achievements. Just now the sad story of Presi- 
dent Garfield affords but a poor confirmation to the lay intellect 
-of Sir James Paget’s position. Seven eminent surgeons and physi- 


‘cians, receiving 100 and 1,000 dollars a day, issued during Mr. Gar- 
field’s lingering sufferings incessant bulletins, which in the light of 


medical journals, on which the Society based its proceedings, and also the notes of 
the shorthand-writer in Court at the trial :— 


British Medical Journal. 


PusiisHeD Report. 
20th August, 1881. 

‘The members were shown two of the 
monkeys, a portion of whose cortex had 
been removed by Professor Ferrier. Con- 
cerning the first of these, Professor Ferrier 
said it had been his desire to remove as 
completely as possible the whole of the 
psycho-motor region. Whether in this he 
had succeeded perfectly could not be learnt 
for certainty until after a post mortem ex- 
amination had been made.” 


Reporter's Sworn EvipENce. 
17th November, 1881. 

Q. Did Professor Ferrier offer to exhibit 
two of the monkeys upon which he had so 
operated ? 

A. At the Congress, no. 

Q. Did he subsequently ? 

A. No; he showed certain of the mem- 
bers of the Congress two monkeys at King’s 
College. 

Q. What two monkeys ? 

A. Two monkeys upon which an opera- 
tion had been performed. 

Q. By whom ? 

A. By Professor Yeo. 


Lancet. 


PuBLIsHED REPorT. 
8th October, 1881. 

“The interest attaching to the discus- 
sion was greatly enhanced by the fact that 
Professor Ferrier was willing to exhibit 
two monkeys which he had operated upon 
some months previously.” . . . 

“In startling contrast to the dog were 
two monkeys exhibited by Professor 
Ferrier. One of them had been operated 
upon in the middle of January, the left 
motor area having been destroyed.” 


Counset’s STATEMENT. 
17th November, 1881. 

Dr. WAKELEY, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Waddy :— 

Q. Are you the Editor of the Lancet ? 

A. Iam. 

Q. Can you tell me who it was furnished 
his Report ? 

A. I have the permission of the gentle- 
man to give his name, Professor Gamgee, 
of Owen’s College, Manchester. 

Mr. Wappr: What I should ask is that 
one might have an opportunity of calling 
Professor Gamgee. 

Mr. Guity: We have communicated 
with Professor Gamgee and I. know very 
well that he will say precisely what was 
said by Dr. Roy. 
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the subsequent autopsy, are proved to have been, if not deliberate 
falsehoods, then a series of blunders and mistakes from beginning to 
end." 

I submit that in this reply to Sir James Paget I have shown— 

Ist. That his suggestions—(a), of the lesser sensibility of animals ; 
(5), of the comparison of surgical operations with Vivisection; and 
{c), of the latter with cruel sports—are in each case suggestions of the 
False. . 

2nd. That his suppressions of the worst facts of contemporary phy- 
siological investigations are suppressions of the Truth—that truth 
which above all others requires to be known by readers called on to 
form a sound judgment on the question at issue. 


III. 


The second article on Vivisection in the Nineteenth Century is by 
Professor Owen, and refers especially to a pamphlet recently issued 
by the Victoria Street Society, entitled Hunter and the Stag, dealing 
with Professor Owen’s Address at Folkestone, on the occasion of un- 
veiling Harvey’s statue. In passing from Sir James Paget to Pro- 
fessor Owen, we leave behind us the region of mere suppression of 
fact, or suggestion of wrong inferences, and pass (we are compelled 
to use plain language) to direct misstatement of an opponent’s 
position and words. Professor Owen speaks of the Society’s 
pamphlet as “erroneously impressing upon the subscribers to the 
Society that Hunter merely adopted the plan of ligature which had 
been previously in use by a French surgeon.” This we must con- 
tradict in the most emphatic manner. The whole gist and purpose 


(1) The following extract from a letter, known to be by a very eminent surgeon, will 
afford the lay reader a practical idea of the disputes which are now raging over every 
one of the vaunted triumphs of Vivisection, among men viewing the subject from the 
purely scientific point of view :— 

“T have given a great deal of attention for many years to this subject, and the more I 
know of it the more I become satisfied that nothing whatever has been gained by vivi- 
section. Its advocates say that by its means Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood, but the circulation of the blood was discovered sixty years before by the dissec- 
tion of the dead body, and could have been demonstrated beyond dispute by the simple 
expedient of injecting the arteries with coloured size. Hunter is said to have dis- 
covered his cure for aneurism by vivisection; but Sir Everard Home clearly shows that 
it was by pathological investigation that this was made. Spencer Wells claims to have 
advaneed ovariotomy by this means, but his statements have been blown to the winds 
by every one of experience, and all that was established for him was that he had sacri- 
ficed some rabbits to prove a point which had been settled long before, and had never 
been disputed. We are told that the functions of the posterior roots of the spinal nerves 
were discovered by vivisection; but disease has made far more accurate experiments, 
and had done so before, only we were blind to the lessons. The only localised function 
of the brain which can be accepted as definitely ascertained has been indicated by dis- 
ease, and not by experiment. In fact, every illustration which the advocates of vivi- 
section put forth falls to pieces when carefully examined, and those who know most 
about it are least in favour of it.” —Birmingham Daily Post, Nov. 23. ; 


H2 
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of the pamphlet is that of differentiating Hunter’s operation from 
that of Anel, and this purpose is carried out from first to last with 
a clearness and persistence such as render it difficult to understand 
how any density of dulness could misapprehend, or ingenuity of 
perversion misinterpret. 

The first thing the writer of the pamphlet does, after stating gene- 
rally the facts out of which the controversy arises, is to set the two 
operations before his readers in that elementary fashion of pictorial 
presentment commonly adopted to make things clear to “the meanest 
capacity; ” the illustrations themselves being borrowed from 
Erichsen’s Science and Art of Surgery, where they are introduced 
with precisely the same object. He points out carefully in what the 
difference consists; traces the treatment by ligature, step by step, 
from the time of its first inventor—not Anel, but Celsus; shows how 
through all those centuries that treatment had consistently failed, 
and how John Hunter first thought out the reason of its failure, and 
the means of insuring success; shows further how John Hunter’s 
- own account proves clearly that that discovery had not been based— 
how in the nature of things it was essentially and obviously impos- 
sible that it should be based—in any way upon Vivisection; and 
claims for him the credit of “a brilliant innovation . . . . none 
the less brilliant in that it was the result, not of mere happy-go- 
lucky hacking at the throat of an unfortunate stag, but of legitimate 
argument and logical deduction.” 

And this is what Professor Owen calls “ impressing upon the sub- 
scribers to the Society that Hunter merely adopted the plan of liga- 
ture which had been previously in use by a French surgeon ” ! 

But it may, perhaps, be even now objected that, gross and mon- 
strous as the misrepresentation is, it may possibly not have been 
deliberate ; that Professor Owen never read the pamphlet at all; 
simply caught sight of the name of Anel ; leapt at once to the con- 
clusion that the writer was merely reviving an old controversy, and, 
more physiologico, straightway stated a random guess as authentic 
matter of fact. But one of those odd accidents which Nemesis seems 
to take so humorous a pleasure in ordering, happily supplies this 
argument, such as it is, with a very simple refutation. Professor 
Owen has read the work which, in his inability to answer it, he thus 
astoundingly misrepresents. And the proof is found in his own 
article. . 

‘“‘ The fact is,’ he writes, “that Mons. Anel in 1710 was driven 
to hazard a ligature of the popliteal artery.” Now the “fact” was 
nothing of the kind. The tumour on which Anel operated was a 
brachial tumour, and Anel had at least sufficient anatomical 
knowledge not to treat aneurism in the arm by ligature behind the 
knee ! 
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How did this historical confusion arise in Professor Owen’s 
mind? Very simply. At p. 19 of Hunter and the Stag, the 
“tying of the femoral artery by Hunter’s plan” is spoken of as 
being only the first step in the operation, “like the tying of the 
popliteal, on Anel’s;’’ and in a foot-note the date of Anel’s actual opera- 
tion is fixed precisely at 1710. Now this sentence seems to have been 
worded with some care, with the express object of directing attention 
not to the special circumstances of the individual operation, but to 
the general principle which it involved, and which is of course 
identically the same whether the artery operated on be brachial or 
popliteal. To this precaution Professor Owen has fallen a victim. 
The tying of the popliteal “on Anel’s plan” he has read as the 
tying of the popliteal “by Anel.” Historically the blunder is of 
small importance. Scientifically it is of none whatever. But as 
indicating that Professor Owen’s misrepresentation is not the result 
of superb indifference to the duty of reading a paper he professes to 
answer, it has a value of a somewhat special kind. 

I cannot finally dismiss Professor Owen without a word of reply 
to his attribution of interested motives to the opponents of Vivi- 
section, on whom he bestows the epithets of ‘“ paid agitators” and 
“hired scribes,” thus following in the wake of Professor Humphry, 
who mentioned in his address at Ryde that he “had been told” 
there is “‘money to be made” by this movement. 

I challenge these two Professors, who handle weapons such as these 
in fighting for the right of tormenting, to come forward and show 
any—the very smallest—ground, for their insinuations, or a shadow 
of excuse for charges so contemptible. The accounts of the Victoria 
Street Society (the Vice-President of the Board of Trade being 
Treasurer of the funds) are open to all the world, and published 
annually, audited by a professional accountant. Let Professors 
Owen and Humphry point out the single shilling of those funds 
which has ever been accepted by the person who has been the 
chief “scribe” of the Society from its foundation—or the pound 
which they can venture to estimate as an over-payment of the 
honourable services of its official staff. 


IV. 


Dr. Wilks’s argument is this. The opponents of Vivisection, he 
says, base their contention exclusively on the alleged inutility of 
the practice, and he is prepared to prove that it is not useless but 
very useful. “It is no exaggeration or misstatement,” he says 
{p. 938), “to affirm that the real question turns, not on the cruelty, 
but on the utility of Vivisection. I have looked in vain for any 
speech delivered by Cardinal, Bishop, Peer, Judge, or Member of 
Parliament who has not made this the staple of his argument—the 
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inutility of experiments on animals.”’ Dr. Wilks may have “ looked 
in vain,”’ but he has not looked far. 

There has not been a single authorised statement, report, or 
leading article issued by the Society—not a speech of its honoured 
President, Lord Shaftesbury, or of its Vice-Presidents, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Cardinal Manning, Lord Mount Temple, and the 
Bishop of Winchester, wherein it is not plainly declared that the 
inutility is a much lesser consideration with us than the moral 
offence involved in Vivisection. I proceed to offer a few extracts 
from these reports and speeches, and rejoice that I have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, holding for my own part that here lies the very 
core of our whole movement. 

When the Victoria Street Society was first founded, and only de- 
manded a restrictive law, its original SrareMENT (adopted at a Com- 
mittee held March Ist, 1875, the Archbishop of York in the chair) 
contains this sentence: “The Committee does not adopt the 
opinion that the benefits derived from Vivisection justify it when 
- the pain inflicted on the animal is serious or prolonged.” (P. 12.) The 
annual reports of the Society reiterate the same—the fourth, for 
example, containing these words (p. 7), speaking of the views of the 
Committee, “ Better is it, they deem, in the supreme interest of man 
as well as brute, that all the vaunted benefits to be won by Vivisec- 
tion (were they tenfold greater than they are ever likely to be) 
should remain unattained to the end of time, rather than that by 
familiarity with the impassive pitilessness of the physiologists our 
race should lose those sentiments of mercy and sympathy which are 
of more worth than a million facts of science.” Lord Shaftesbury, 
in his noble speech in the House of Lords on the 15th July, 1879, 
after discussing the supposed utility of the practice, observed that 
“there was one grand consideration preliminary to that of its con- 
duciveness to science—the right of man to subject God’s creatures 
to such suffering.” The Bishop of Winchester, in an admirable 
address at Southampton, October 16th, 1878, dealt almost ex- 
clusively on this point— We had no right to torture the creatures 
of God for the sake of any supposed benefit we might derive from 
doing so. He quite admitted that man was superior to the beast; 
but the part of him which was so valuable was not his bodily con- 
stitution, but the immortal part of his being,” and that would be 
injured, not benefited, by such a practice of cruelty. Cardinal 
Manning, speaking with great eloquence last summer in Lord Cole- 
ridge’s house, said, with emphasis, ‘‘ Nothing can justify—no claim of 
science, no conjectured result, no hoped-for discovery—such horrors 
as these.” Again, in the Society’s Memorial, signed by one hundred 
picked representative men in England, peers, bishops, Members of 
Parliament, distinguished authors, heads of colleges, and general 
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officers of the army and navy, and presented to Mr. Gladstone on 
the 20th July, 1880, the memorialists, after discussing the question 
of utility, say: ‘“‘ We protest that even should a valuable discovery, 
not otherwise attainable, be at any time reached by Vivisection, the 
morality of the cruel practices would not be thereby established.” 
The Lord Chief Justice, in his most careful and balanced speech at 
his own meeting last summer, concluded by saying, “I disapprove - 
(as far as I may presume to do) entirely of the practice of Vivisec- 
tion. I believe the practice, on the whole, to be an unlawful prac- 
tice, and I am quite sure that the frequent following of it tends to 
produce a spirit and temper which in a human being is unlawful and 
hateful. I believe it further (this is my own individual opinion) to be 
displeasing to Almighty God.” 

Finally, in establishing last May its organ, the Zoophilist, the 
Society, in its opening article, recounted its reasons for opposing 
Vivisection. “1st. Because it is the most cruel of; cruelties, ‘and the 
laboratories where it is practised are places where torture is not an 
accident but a business. 2ndly. Because while other cruelties are 
dying out before the advance of civilisation, Vivisection is becoming 
anew vice. 3rdly. Because it not only involves most pain to brutes, 
but is most demoralising to men—because most conscious and deli- 
berate. 4thly and lastly. Because the Society is convinced it is 
scientifically worthless—a misleading method of physiological 
research.” They conclude with these words :— 


‘“‘Not on this last issue, however, of the scientific worthlessness of Vivi- 
section, do we, for a moment, consent to rest our cause. A practice 
inseparable from the great offence of cruelty does not become lawful, even 
should it chance to prove useful. No more dangerous principle in ethics 
can be laid down, than that which practically underlies every defence made 
for Vivisection, namely, that anything which advances Science, or holds out 
a chance of benefiting the bodily health of man, becomes ipso facto justified. 
Many are the offences besides cruelty to animals, which, on this ground, would 
be lifted from the rank of vices to that of virtues. We repudiate the whole 
rotten system of morality to which such arguments belong, and maintain that 
if the gain to Science and the Healing Arts to be obtained by Vivisection 
were as real and substantial as it is vain and visionary, it would fail to justify 
the infliction of torments on brutes or the degradation of men into tormentors.” 


So much for Dr. Wilks’s account of the ground of our contention ! 
It is natural enough that physiologists should desire to keep this 
controversy off the moral ground, and on that of science, whereon, if 
they cannot defeat, they can browbeat us. By degrees, however, 
the lay public is learning that of the alleged achievements of Vivi- 
section some are no achievements at all, and others are due, not to 
experiments on animals, but to microscopic research and clinical 
observation. Over this enormous field I cannot travel, and must 
content myself with adopting Dr. Albert Leffingwell’s apt illustra- 
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tion (in Scribner’s Magazine) of our position. “If,” he says, “ Pain 
could be represented by money, then there is no mining company in 
the world which would sanction prospecting in such barren regions.” 

The space we can ask for answering four articles in one is ex- 
hausted. Very shortly the nation will decide in Parliament between 
our Bill to abolish Vivisection and our opponents’ Bill to abolish the 
present restrictions on the practice. Let those who think that the 
claims of Humanity to rule supreme are higher than those of Science 
to work “untrammelled,” endeavour now to induce their repre- 
sentatives to support the Bill (to be introduced by Mr, Reid) for the 
total prohibition of Vivisection, and thus stop those cruel experi- 
ments which, like Professor Rutherford’s, even now take place 
in this kingdom, and under the direct sanction of English law. 
There was a glorious day a century ago when a Chief Justice of 
England proclaimed that the hour in which a slave touched English 
soil he became free. I do not despair, though my remaining days 
must be few, of hearing another great English Chief Justice pro- 
claim that every humble brute living on English ground or flying 
in English air shall be for ever guarded against Vivisection. 

Let our position, once for all, be understood. 

We desire to stop the torture of animals as a grave moral offence, 
the consequences of which—be they fortunate or the reverse—we 
are no more concerned to weigh than those of any other evil deed, 
but which we believe to be without real advantage to the physical 
welfare of the community, as we are assured they are detrimental to 
its moral interests. 

We find it practically impossible to separate torturing from non- 
torturing Vivisection, or to obtain for an animal bound on a vivi- 
secting table any security against the extremity of torture. 

We, therefore, ask of Parliament the total prohibition of Vivisec- 
tion. 





Frances Power Cosse. 








THE JOURNALS OF CAROLINE FOX. 


“ Ar Falmouth,” says Carlyle, in his life of John Sterling, “he had 
been warmly welcomed by the well-known Quaker family of the 
Foxes, principal people in that place, persons of cultivated, opulent 
habits, and joining to the fine purities and pieties of their sect a 
reverence for human intelligence in all kinds. The family had 
grave elders, bright cheery younger branches, men and women ; 
truly amiable all, after their sort. ‘ Most worthy, respectable and 
highly cultivated people, with a great deal of money among them,’ 
writes Sterling in the end of February (1840), ‘who make the place 
pleasant to me. They are connected with all the large Quaker 
circle, the Gurneys, Frys, &c., and also with Buxton the Abolitionist. 
It is droll to hear them talking of all the common topics of science, 
literature, and life, and in the midst of it: “Does thou know 
Wordsworth ?” or “ Did thou see the Coronation ?” or “ Will thou 
take some refreshment ?” sani are very kind and pleasant people 
to know.’”’? 

One of the daughters of this kind and pleasant household was 
Caroline Fox, and her journals and letters are now given to the 
public in a volume which is almost inappropriately sumptuous. 
Women, as we have been told more often than enough, are better 
hands at diaries and correspondence than men, though Boswell, 
Cowper, Gray, Horace Walpole, and Voltaire are proof sufficient 
that the rule is by no means universal. The lady whose journals 
are before us will not take a place among those of her sex who have 
been foremost and best in this kind. For this high position she 
seems not to have been critical, independent, original, or in short 
intellectually powerful enough. In many ways more attractive than 
characters on whom nature has bestowed a larger dose of pungency 
and salt, she belongs to a type that is happily not uncommon in our 
generation. Profoundly devout by natural predisposition and senti- 
ment as well as by education and surrounding, such women find a way 
of uniting with an ever-present spirituality of mind a sincere interest 
in secular knowledge no less than in the common facts of human 
life. Their range is only moderately wide; but within it they are 
intelligent, sympathetic, appreciative, and, above all, eagerly receptive 
of moral impressions. Surveying the world with a quiet and gentle 
eye, such women seldom see the deeper places of the human heart or 


(1) Memories of Old Friends : being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline 
Fox, of Penjerrich, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1882. 

(2) Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling, pt. iii. ch. ii. 
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the confused perplexity of much of human life and motive. But they 
impart a singular graciousness to the scene, and their friendship is 
one of the choicest gifts within men’s reach. 

Miss Fox was born in 1819, and she died in 1871. Like the 
great Emperor, she might at the end of her days have offered 
thanks to the gods that they had given her good forefathers, good 
kinsfolk, a good sister, good teachers, and in all that surrounded her, 
in relations and in friends, people who were usually all of them filled 
to the full with goodness. This highest kind of good fortune seems 
never to have deserted her. Her life was no Odyssey, nor is there 
any story to tell. She was always active in those good works of 
modest benevolence which kind women find out for themselves, and 
she watched with pensive solicitude the surging tide of politics and 
social circumstance as waters beating on a distant shore. But 
when all is told, she may be counted among those to whom in its best 
sense we may apply Lamartine’s beautiful line— 

‘‘ Rien ne reste de nous sinon d’avoir aimé.” 


When she was five-and-twenty (1844-5) the little preliminary 
memoir informs us, “ there came a time of great sorrow.” ‘A con- 
siderable blank occurs in the Journals of these and some of the 
succeeding years; what she wrote at this time containing, save so 
far as is extracted, nothing but a most sacred record of great personal 
suffering and inward struggle. Hers wasa nature to come out of 
sorrow, be it ever so deep or bitter, strengthened and ennobled by 
the lesson, and striving still more earnestly for the victory over 
self.” It is not impertinent, we believe, to conjecture that the death 
of John Sterling, which happened in the autumn of 1844, had some 
share in this sorrow. Of that unspoken resignation which belongs to 
the vast and silent martyrdom of women through the ages, we may 
well believe that this fine nature had its share. But it is for the 
most part unspoken in these pages. The English habit of reserve 
and silence, which is partly a rather stupid shyness, but is partly 
also due to a true moral delicacy, checks that expansive tenderness 
of sympathy and aspiration which gives their unspeakable charm to 
such letters, for instance, as those of Eugénie de Guérin. For this pecu- 
liar attraction we must always look to France, whether the reason liesin 
the larger care that has been given to emotional cultivation, sometimes 
even amounting to sickliness, by Catholicism; or in the finer sen- 
sibilities that are encouraged by the literary and social tradition of 
France, so superior as it is in these respects to our own. In the 
journals and letters before us we have only to divine the tears and 
prayers and nameless moments of the undefined suffering that is not 
very far removed from a kind of peace, with which the writer bore her 
portion of the chagrins of every human lot. All that side is veiled, 
and it is well that it should be so, for our language is too stiff and 
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masculine easily to lend itself to Confessions of Fair Souls. There is 
in the book no marked spiritual accent, and there is neither the fever 
nor the langour, which are so apt in certain high-strung natures to 
follow one another in painful alternation. On the other hand, there 
is nothing of the précieuse or the poseuse ; and we are in the region of 
real ideas and sentiments, not of literary minutiw. The lady’s friends 
were some of the choicest spirits of the time, and intercourse among 
them was worthy of their high vocation. 

The names in Miss Caroline Fox’s journal show the region in 
which her chief interests lay. The two men of whom in her pages 
we see most are Mill (before he had become the head of a school), 
and John Sterling when he must have been at his best. Beside 
them, but with less copiousness of record, are Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
the Bunsens, Maurice, Kingsley, Hartley Coleridge, and many 
others up to Tennyson. Miss Fox’s acquaintance with those con- 
spicuous personages was in some degree the result of accident. Much 
depended on the chance which brought some people, and did not 
bring others, to Cornwall and to Falmouth. Still the names that we 
have cited show the direction and the limitation of her inner 
thoughts. There is little evidence of keen penetration or of strong 
grasp in the reports of conversation, and in some cases the point 
does not seem to have been quite accurately caught. But as a whole 
the record is intelligent, sympathetic, cheerful, and extremely 
agreeable, It is one of the books that help to clear away some of 
the “ petty dust that each day brings, Our soon choked souls to fill.” 
More than once Miss Fox speaks ill of Pleasure. She enters, for 
instance, that they had tea with her brother at the Farm. ‘He was 
all a host should be to his large party, but a day of pleasure is not 
half so pleasant as other days.” On these other days what we are 
conscious of is an even, tranquil radiance of spirit which far more 
truly deserves the name of pleasure than profusion of more boisterous 
joy. 

We could wish that the surgery which is inseparable from all 
respectable editing had been rather more unsparing. One can- 
not help observing that Miss Fox’s simplicity must often have 
been imposed upon in respect of the authorship of stories and 
good things. She attributes to her brother the description of Tom 
Moore as “a little Cupid with a quizzing-glass constantly in motion.” 
Mr. Gregory, whoever he was, must have had considerable courage 
in telling his Falmouth friends that the following bit of Joe Miller 
actually occurred to himself :— 


“Mr. Gregory told us that, going the other day by steamer from Liverpool. 
to London, he sat by an old gentleman who would not talk, but only answered 
his inquiries by nods or shakes of the head. "When they went down to dinner, 
he determined to make him speak if possible, so he proceeded, ‘ You’re going 
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to London, I suppose?’ A nod. ‘I shall be happy to meet you there; where 
are your quarters?’ There was no repelling this, so his friend with the 
energy of despair broke out, ‘I-I-I-I-I-I’m g-g-g-going to D-D-D-Doctor 
Br-Br-Br-Brewster to be c-c-c-cured of this sl-sl-sl-slight im-impediment in 
my sp-sp-sp-sp-speech.’ At this instant a little white face which had not ap- 
peared before popped out from one of the berths and struck in, ‘ Th-th-th- 
that’s the m-m-m-man wh-wh-who c-c-c-c-c-cured me!’” 


Many of the pointed things are decidedly ancient; the story, for 
instance, of Charles Lamb being asked by Coleridge, “ You have 
heard me preach, I think?” and replying, “I have never heard 
you do anything else.” This, too, is of the oddest :— 

“Talked of Philip von Artevelde (Taylor), Irving, Coleridge, and Charles 
Lamb being together; and the conversation turning on Mahomet, Irving 
reprobated him in his strongest manner as a prince of impostors, without 
earnestness and without faith. Taylor thinking him not fairly used, defended 
him with much spirit. On going away, Taylor could not find his hat, and was 
looking about for it, when Charles Lamb yolunteered his assistance, with 
the query, ‘Taylor, did youcome in a h-h-hat or a t-t-t-turban?’” 


They go to Bridgewater House to see the pictures and meet Sterling 
there. His criticisms were “very useful and illuminating.” He 
surely then gave them something fresher than this :— 


‘*A fine ecclesiastical head suggested the following story:—A Protestant 
Bishop was declaiming to a Roman Catholic on the folly of a belief in Pur- 
gatory. ‘My lord,’ was the reply, ‘ you may go farther and fare worse.’ ” 


There are a good many other facetiee which might reasonably have 
amused the worthy Cornish ladies, and might have been fresh to 
them, and yet which are not at all worth reproducing in a book 
intended for public perusal, and in other respects so extremely well 
deserving public perusal. The only other comment that we need 
make on the editing is that the notes often tell us about people who 
are already well known, while they as often leave us in the dark 
about those of whom the world knows nothing. The Index, too, 
is bad. The prefatory Memoir, on the other hand, is written in 
excellent taste and with deep and sincere feeling. 


The most interesting episode in the book to many of us of this 
generation will undoubtedly be John Stuart Mill’s visit to Falmouth. 
Carlyle just mentions it in the Life of Sterling, but the incident is 
described in these pages with all the fulness of a diary, and a most 
charming piece of diary it is. It gives a side of Mill’s character in 
fall, which is only dimly and almost drily hinted at in the Auto- 
biography, and which would perhaps be hardly divined from merely 
reading Mill’s writings. Professor Bain’s three papers on Mill, 
contributed to Mind a couple of years ago, help to fill in the rather 
meagre narrative of the Autobiography, but those who had not the 
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happiness of knowing him can find nowhere else so vivid an im- 
pression of Mill’s interesting and attractive personality as is to be 
gathered from the pages before us. It was in the beginning of 1840 
that the Foxes found Mrs, Mill with her daughters, Clara and Harriet, 
nursing Henry Mill, who was dying of consumption, in lodgings on 
the Terrace. ‘ Mamma and Barclay have both seen him, and speak 
of him as a most beautiful young creature, almost ethereal in the 
exquisite delicacy of his outline and colouring, and with a most 
musical voice.” 

Henry Mill was only nineteen. James Mill, his famous father, 
had been dead for’four years. John Mill, his more famous brother, 
was fifteen years older than himself. The Awtobiography has told us 
that the stern system which had made the Mill whom we knew what 
he was, was relaxed with the younger members of the family. “ It 
is impossible,” says J. S. Mill, in a touching passage, “not to feel 
true pity for a father who did, and strove to do, so much for his 
children, who would have so valued their affection, yet who must 
have been constantly feeling that fear of him was drying it up at its 
source. This was no longer the case later in life, and with his 
younger children. They loved him tenderly.” It is interesting to 
think of the sons of that Stoic, whose moral convictions were wholly 
severed from religion, and who looked on belief in Christianity as a 
mental delusion, being brought into intimate and affectionate contact 
with a family to whom religion was the very breath of their life. Here 
is one of the earliest extracts :— 

‘* March 15.—Mamma had an interesting little interview with Henry Mill, 
and took him ina bunch of lignonia sempervirens which he exceedingly ad- 
mired, and thanked her warmly for all the little kindnesses that had been 
shown him. He particularly enjoys looking into the flowers, and wanted to 
have them explained, so we sent him Lindley as a guide. Mamma led the 
conversation gradually into a rather more serious channel, and Henry Mill told 
Clara afterwards that her kind manner, her use of the words Thee and Thou, 
and her allusions to religious subjects quite overcame him, and he was on the 
point of bursting into tears. She gave him a hymn-book, and Clara marked 
one which she specially reeoommended—‘ As thy day, thy strength shall be.’ 
For the last few evenings they have read him a psalm or some other part of 
Scripture.” 

The next day they actually saw the newcomer of whom Sterling had 
already told them as “a man of extraordinary power and genius, the 
founder of a new school in metaphysics, and a most charming 
companion.” 

** March 16.—His eldest brother John is now come, and Clara brought him 
to see us this morning. He is a very uncommon-looking person—such acute- 
ness and sensibility marked in his exquisitely-chiselled countenance, more re- 
sembling a portrait of Lavater than any other that I remember. His voice is 
refinement itself, and his mode of expressing himself tallies with voice and 
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countenance. He squeezed Papa’s and Mamma’s hands without speaking, and 
afterwards warmly thanked them for kindnesses received. ‘ Everything,’ he 
said, ‘had been done that the circumstances of the case admitted.’ Henry re- 
ceived him with considerable calmness, and has at intervals had deeply interest- 
ing and relieving conversation with him.” 


The invalid lingered for some three weeks after his brother’s 
arrival, and J. 8. Mill himself remained in Falmouth for a few days 
longer. He seems to have seen the Foxes nearly every day. They 
had delightful walking parties, dined together, took their luncheon 
in the open air, and it was in the air that Mill was at his best. He 
told them of “the extreme elation of spirits he always experienced in 
the country, and illustrated it with an apology by jumping.” Some of 
his talk during these pleasant excursions in sympathetic companion- 
ship is full of suggestion, though now and then we come upon a 
remark which we cannot but suppose to be misreported. We may 
at least be pretty sure that it would be safe to apply to Mill’s talk, on 
these as on other occasions, what Goethe said to a friend of 
Sterling’s about Schiller:—‘‘I have never heard from him an 
insignificant word.” 

They made a walking party to Pendennis Cavern, with which they 
were all delighted. 


‘‘ J. S. Mill proposed leaving the lighted candles there as an offering to the 
gnomes. He was full of interesting talk. A ship in full sail he declared the 
only work of man that under all circumstances harmonises with Nature, the 
reason being that it is adapted to purely natural requirements. .... The 
whole material universe is small compared to the guileless heart of a little child, 
because it can contain it all and much more. .. . Speaking of the women 
in France being those who kept up the appearance of religious zeal more than 
the men, he in part accounted for it by the sort of premium which the 
Bourbons would offer on regular attendance and support of established forms. 
This induced a shrinking from the service in the stronger minds from a dread 
of the imputation of hypocrisy; and though the effect is bad, the cause is 
creditable to human nature. Superstition and ceremony are the last things 
abandoned in a departing faith, because the most obvious and connected with 
the prejudices of the people. Then we got to Luther and the Reformers. 
Luther was a fine fellow, but what a moral is to be drawn from the perplexity 
and unhappiness of his latter days. He had taught people to think indepen- 
dently of their instructors, and had imagined that their opinions would all 
conform to his; when, however, they took so wide and various a scope, he was 
wretched, considering himself accountable for all their aberrations; and 
though so triumphant in his reform, shuddered at the commotion he had made, 
instead of viewing it as the naturaland necessary result of the emancipation 
of thought from the trammels of authority, which he himself had introduced. 
‘No one,’ he said with deep feeling, ‘should attempt anything intended to 
benefit his age, without at first making a stern resolution to take up his cross 
and tobearit. If he does not begin by counting the cost, all his schemes must 
end in disappointment; either he will sink under it as Chatterton, or yield to 
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the counter-current like Erasmus, or pass his life in disappointment and vexa- 
tion as Luther did.’ This was evidently a process through which he (Mill) 
had passed, as is sufficiently attested by his careworn and anxious, though most 
beautiful and refined, countenance. He sketched the characters of some of 
the Reformers contemporary with Luther. Erasmus sincerely fancied that he 
promoted the Reformation by that bending smoothness of deportment and that 
popularity of manner which characterised him ; this, indeed, recommended him 
to kings and emperors, but his friends were deeply cut by his flexibility and 
his ‘laisser faire’ principle. Melancthon’s vocation was not to be a leader in 
any great movement, but to be a faithful follower to the last—and this he 
truly was to Luther. Amongst other great contingent effects of the Reforma- 
tion was the influence it had on the German language; Luther’s Bible stamped 
it, and gave it a force, an energy, and a glory with which it has not parted. 
The Bible and Shakespeare have done more than any other books for the 
English language, introducing into the soul of it such grand ideas expressed 
with such sublime simplicity.” 

On another occasion where Mill had joined the family at dinner 
and Sterling had come to tea, the afternoon talk had begun with 
science, architecture, and painters :— 


“‘The evening was then devoted to a glorious discourse on Reason, Self- 
Government, and subjects collateral, of which I can give but the barest idea. 
Sterling was the chief speaker, and Jolm Mill would occasionally throw in an 
idea to clarify an involved theory or shed light on a profound abysmal one. 
The idea of a guiding principle has been held by the best minds in all ages, alike 
by Socrates and St. Augustine, though under different names. There has ever 
been a cloud of witnesses to this moral truth, and the sun shining brightly 
behind them even in the darkest age; and a superhuman light in every one 
that has been or that is, and in it there is a distinct vision, a glorious reality of 
safety and happiness. There is also a guide to the path you should take in the 
intellectual and active world. Carlyle says, ‘Try and you'll find it.’ Mill says, 
‘ Avoid all that you prove by experience or intuition to be wrong, and you are 
safe; especially avoid the servile imitation of any other, be true to yourselves, 
find out your individuality, and live and act in the circle aroundit. Follow 
with earnestness the path in which it impels you, taking Reason for your 
Safety Lamp and perpetually warring with Inclination; then you will attain to 
that Freedom which results only from obedience to Right and Reason, and that 
Happiness which proves to be such, on retrospection. Every one has a part to 
perform whilst stationed here, and he must strive with enthusiasm to perform 
it. Every advance brings its own particular snares, either exciting to ambition 
or display, but in the darkest passages of human existence a Pole Star may 
be discovered, if earnestly sought after, which will guide the wanderer into 
the effulgence of Light and Truth. What there is in us that appears evil 
is, if thoroughly examined, either disproportioned or misdirected good, for 
our Maker has stamped His own image on everything that lives.’ Oh! 
how much there was this evening of Poetry, of Truth, of Beauty; but I 
have given no idea of it on paper, though it has left its own idea engraven 
on my memory.” 


Some of the forms of expression here are perhaps coloured by the 
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reporter’s own interpretation. But the tone is thoroughly character- 
istic of the speaker, as it is in what follows on another page. 


‘‘On consumption, and the why it was so connected with what is beautiful 
and interesting in nature. The disease itself brings the mind as well as the 
constitution into a state of prematurity, and this reciprocally preys on the body. 
After an expressive pause, John Mill quietly said, ‘I expect to die of con- 
sumption.’ I lectured him about taking a little more care of himself. ‘Why, 
it does not much signify in what form death comes to us.’ ‘But time is 


‘ important to those who wish to help their fellow-creatures.’ ‘Certainly,’ he 


replied, ‘it is pleasant to do some little good in the world.’ When Barclay 
joined us the first question agitated was the influence of habits of business on 
literary pursuits. John Mill considers it the duty of life to endeavour to 
reconcile the two, the active and the speculative; and from his own experience 
and observation the former gives vigour and system and effectiveness to the 
latter. He finds that he can do much more in two hours after a busy day, than 
when he sits down to write with time at his own command. He has watched 
the development of many young minds, and observed that those who make 
the greatest intellectual advances are of the active class, even when they 


_ enjoy fewer advantages than their contemplative friends; and nothing pro- 


motes activity of mind more than habits of business. Barclay was lamenting 
his sense of incapacity to attain, in his intellectual being, to the mark which 
was evidently set forth in hisown mind. ‘This, with very few exceptions,’ 
rejoined John Mill, ‘ was the case with all who ever reflected: men’s strivings 
were divided by Carlyle into two classes—to be and to seem: the former aimed 
high, and though they cannot attain to it, yet this very striving gives energy 
to their characters; the latter go about, deceiving and being deceived, using 
terms in speaking of themselves, and believing that those terms represented 
realities—these are doomed to a stationary position. Self-deception and the 
deception of others act reciprocally in increasing the delusion. . Then on 
discouragements in intellectual pursuits. Here, too, you should ever aim high; 
work on, even when nothing you do pleases you; do it over again without 
admitting discouragement : at the same time you must curb your fastidiousness, 
and not let your judgment and taste get too far in advance of your power of 
execution, or your ardour will be damped and you will probably do nothing.” 


It was said of Rousseau by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, who made 
more than one excursion with him, that his sense of smell was so subtle 
and acute that he might have classified plants by odours, if language 
could only have been made to furnish as many names as nature 
supplies varieties of fragrance. Before leaving friends who had 
evidently inspired him with a true attachment, Mill concocted for 
them an almanack of the odours that scent the air, to be arranged 


chronologically according to the months, beginning with the laurel 
and ending with the lime. 


‘* A CALENDAR OF ODOURS, BEING IN IMITATION OF THE VARIOUS CALENDARS 
OF FLorA BY LINNEZUS AND OTHERS. 

The brilliant colouring of Nature is prolonged, with incessant changes, from 

March till October; but the fragrance of her breath is spent before the summer 
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is halfended. From March till July an unintorrupted succession of sweet 
odours fills the air by day and still more by night, but the gentler perfumes of 
autumn, like many of the earlier ones here for that reason omitted, must be 
sought ere they can be found. The Calendar of Odours, therefore, begins with 
the laurel, and ends with the lime. 


March.—Common laurel. 

April.—Violets, furze, wall-flower, common broad-leaved willow, apple- 
blossom. 

May.—Lilac, night-flowering stocks and rockets, laburnum, hawthorn, 
seringa, sweet-briar. 

June.—Mignonette, bean-fields, the whole tribe of summer roses, hay, 
Portugal laurel, various species of pinks. 

July.—Common acacia, meadow-sweet, honeysuckle, sweetgale or double 
myrtle, Spanish broom, lime. 

In latest autumn, one stray odour, forgotten by its companions, follows at a 
modest distance—the creeping clematis—which adorns cottage walls; but the 
thread of continuity being broken, this solitary straggler is not included in the 
Calendar of Odours. 

To Miss Caroline Fox, from her grateful friend, 
J. S. Mit.” 


We cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the account of the 
last afternoon’s talk at Falmouth :— 


April 10th.—‘‘ John Mill is summoned to town, and goes to-night; the rest 
leave to-morrow. They feel leaving Falmouth deeply, and say that no place 
out of London will be so dear to them. Now for some last glimpses at Truth 
through those wonderfully keen, quiet eyes. On education: his father’s idea 
was to make children understand one thing thoroughly; this is not only a 
good exercise for the mind, but it creates in themselves a standard by which to 
judge of their knowledge of other subjects, whether it is superficial or other- 
wise. He does not like things to be made too easy or too agreeable to children; 
the plums should not be picked out for them, or it is very doubtful if they will 
ever be at the trouble of learning what is less pleasant. For childhood, the art 
is to apportion the difficulties to the age, but in life there is no such adaptation. 
Life must be a struggle throughout; so let children, when children, learn t> 
struggle manfully and overcome difficulties. His father made him study 
Ecclesiastical History before he was ten. This method of early intense applica- 
tion he would not recommend to others; in most cases it would not answer, 
and where it does, the buoyancy of youth is entirely superseded by the maturity 
of manhood, and action is very likely to be merged in reflection. ‘‘ I never was 
a boy,” he said; ‘never played at cricket; it is better to let Nature have her 
own way.” ’ 


After his return to London, Mill wrote to Barclay Fox a letter 
which Professor Bain had already described as being “for Mill 
unusually effusive and teeming with characteristic traits.—One, not a 
Christian, addressing a Ch: ‘ian family upon death, and wakening 
up the chords of our com om humanity, is a spectacle worth ob- 
serving.” (Mind, iv. 394.) Mr. Bain did not give us the letter, but 
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it is now published in the volume before us, and we shall transcribe 
so much of it as is really significant :— 


‘‘ Your kind and sympathising letter has given us great pleasure. There is 
no use in my saying more than has been said already about him who has gone 
before us, where we must so soon follow; the thought of him is here, and will 
remain here, and seldom has the memory of one who died so young been such 
as to leave a deeper or a more beneficial impression on the survivors. Among 
the many serious feelings which such an event calls forth, there is always some 
one which impresses us most, some moral which each person extracts from it 
for his own more especial guidance ; with me that moral is, ‘ Work while it is 
called to-day ; the night cometh in which no man can work.’ One never seems 
to have adequately felt the truth and meaning of all that is tritely said about 
the shortness and precariousness of life, till one loses some one whom one had 
hoped not only to carry with one as a companion through life, but to leave as 
a successor afterit. Why he who had all his work to do has been taken, and I 
left who had done part of mine, and in some measure, as Carlyle would 
express it, ‘ delivered my message,’ passes our wisdom to surmise. But if there 
be a purpose in this, that purpose, it would seem, can only be fulfilled in so 
far asthe remainder of my life can be made even more useful than the remainder 


- of his would haye been if it had been spared. At least we know this, that on 


the day when we shall be as he is, the whole of life will appear but as a day 
and the only question of any moment to us then will be, has that day been 
wasted? Wasted it has not been by those who have been for however short a 
time a source of happiness and of moral good, even to the narrowest circle. 
But there is only one plain rule of life eternally binding, and independent of 
all variation in creeds, and in the interpretations of creeds, embracing equally 
the greatest moralities and the smallest; it is this—try thyself unweariedly till 
thou findest the highest thing thou art capable of doing, faculties and outward 
circumstances being both duly considered, and then Do IT. 

“You are very kind to say what you have said about those reviews [copies 
of the old numbers of the London and Westminster.| You are likely to hear of 
some of the writers, and judging of your feelings by what my own would be, I 
thought it might be sometimes agreeable to you to be able to turn to some- 
thing they had written and imagine what manner of persons they might be. As 
far as my own articles are concerned, there was also a more selfish pleasure 
in thinking that sometimes, however rarely, I might be conversing with my — 
absent friends at three hundred miles distance. We scribblers are apt to put 
not only our best thoughts, but our best feelings into our writings, or at least 
if the things are in us they will not come out of us so well or so clearly through 
any other medicine [Qy. medium]; and therefore when one really wishes to 
be liked (itis only when one is very young that one cares about being admired), 
it is often an advantage to us when our writings are better known than our- 
selves.” 

As we might suppose, he was wholly free from the petty tyranny 
of authorship: he did not expect all his friends to read his books. 
There is an entry in this year, 1842: “John Mill talked about his 
book on Logic, which he is going to give us; but he declares it will 
be more intelligible than interesting—how intelligible he will find 
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out in two years. He forbids my reading it, though, except some 
chapters which he will point out. ‘It would be like my reading a 
book on mining because you live in Cornwall—it would be making 
friendship a burden.’ ” 

When the Foxes went to London, they renewed their intimate 
intercourse with the Mill family, and the sympathetic diarist gives 
more than one charming account of Mill, all alike full of his sim- 
plicity, eagerness, and diligent search for truth and justice. One of 
these pictures must suffice :— 


“Returned with Harriet Mill from Carlyle’s lecture to their house in 
Kensington Square, where we were most lovingly received by all the family. 
John Mill was quite himself. He had in the middle of dinner to sit still for a 
little to try and take in that we are really here. A good deal of talk about 
Carlyle and his lectures: he never can get over the feeling that people have 
given money to hear him, and are possibly calculating whether what they hear 
is worth the price they paid for it. Walked in the little garden, and saw the 
Falmouth plants which Clara cherishes so lovingly, and Henry’s cactus and 
other dear memorials. Visited John Mill’s charming library, and saw portions 
of his immense herbarium; the mother so anxious to show everything, and 
her son so terribly afraid of boring us. He read us that striking passage in 
Sartor Resartus on George Fox making to himself a suit of leather. How his 
voice trembled with excitement as he read, ‘ Stitch away, thou noble Fox,’ &c. 
They spoke of some of the eccentricities of their friend Mrs. Grote, whom 
Sidney Smith declares to be the origin of the word ‘ Grotesque.’ Several busts 
of Bentham were shown, and some remar’: being made about him, John Mill 
said, ‘No one need feel any delicacy in canvassing his opinions in my 
presence ;’ this indeed his review sufficiently proves. Mrs. Mill gave us Ben- 
tham’s favourite pudding at dinner ! 

‘* After a most happy day we walked off, John Mill accompanying us through 
the Park. He gave his version of John Sterling’s history. In early life he 
had all the beautiful peculiarities and delicacies of a woman’s mind. It at 
length dawned upon him that he had a work of his own to accomplish ; and 
earnestly, and long unsuccessfully, did he strive to ascertain its nature. 
Though his writings are such as would do credit to anybody, yet they are 
inferior to his conversation; he has that rare power of throwing his best 
thoughts into it and adapting them to the comprehension of others. John Mill 
wrote him the other day that he would gladly exchange powers of usefulness 
with him. Talked on the spirit of Sect as opposed to that of Christianity and 
subversive of it. Friends in their essential character must have less of it than 
any other; though of course, in theirs as well as in all sects, the esprits bornés 
will exalt the peculiarities and differences above the agreements—the very 
spirit of Sect.’ 


On another day, he pursued the same theme, ‘‘ The spirit of sect,” 
he said, “is useful in bringing its own portion of Truth into de- 
termined prominence, and comfortable in the repose it must give, to 
be able to say—I am sureI am right; on the other hand, it not 
only walls up the opinions it advocates within the limits of its own 
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party, but it is very apt to induce a pedantry of peculiarity and 
custom, which must be injurious to Truth. He thinks that the 
principles of Friends would have been more influential in the world, 
and have done it a greater proportional good, had they not been 
mixed up with sect.” In all this Mill was only working out a 
striking passage, never to be forgotten by any one who has ever read 
and meditated upon it, in Condorcet’s Life of Turgot, which was 
always one of his favourite books. It would give matter for some 
interesting speculation to compare Turgot’s sage objections to the 
spirit of Sect, with Burke’s sage defence of political Party... Burke 
in effect admitted that men frequently acquire in party confederacies 
a narrow and bigoted spirit. But, he said, though the situation of a 
party man may be a critical one, duty may make it at the same time 
a necessary one, and it is our business to keep free from the evils 
attendant upon it, and not to fly from the situation itself. Mill 
in practice acted upon Burke’s principle rather than on Turgot’s, and 
on the whole in the few exertions of his public life sensibly complied 
_ with the obvious general conditions of political usefulness. 

It is no fanciful conjecture that this intimate association with 
members of the Society of Friends had a serious effect upon the turn 
of Mill’s thought and character at that time. “It is a new thing,” 
Sterling told them, “for John Mill to sympathize with religious 
characters ; some years since he had so imbibed the errors which his 
father had instilled into him, as to be quite a bigot against religion.” 
Yet the truth was that James Mill always admired the Friends, 
“thinking that they did more for their fellow-creatures than any 
other body.” In this he was not alone among the great men 
of the eighteenth century. Voltaire is as marked in his praise of 
the English Quakers, as he is in admiration for Locke or Newton. 
John Mill had read Sewell and Rutty before he was ten years old, 
and he was now induced to read at Falmouth a writer who was more 
likely to be deeply sympathetic to him than either of these. He was 
full of the book, and seems for the time to have delighted in expatiat- 
ing upon the spirit of it. 

This was the volume of which Charles Lamb said, ‘“‘ Get the 
writings of John Woolman by heart, and love the early Quakers.” 
The writer was a member of the Society of Friends, born in the first 
quarter of the last century in New Jersey. He came over to England 
on a visit, was smitten with the small-pox, and died at York in 1772. 
It is hardly possible for the Christian religion to wear a more attrac- 
tive dress than in this good man’s simple record of his dealings with 
his own conscience and his faithful work in compliance with its 
voice. ‘I was early convinced in my mind,’’ he says, “that true 
religion consisted in an inward life, wherein the heart doth love and 
reverence God the Creator, and learns to exercise true justice and 


(1) Towards the end of the Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
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goodness, not only toward all men but also toward the brute 
creation.—That, as the mind was moved by an inward principle, to 
love God as an invisible incomprehensible Being ; by the same prin- 
ciple it was moved to love him in all his manifestations in the visible 
world.—That as by his breath the flame of life was kindled in all 
animal sensible creatures, to say we love God as unseen, and at the 
same time exercise cruelty towards the least creature moving by his 
life, or by life derived from him ; was a contradiction in itself. I 
looked upon the works of God in their visible creation, and an awful- 
ness covered me; my heart was tender and often contrite, and 
universal love to my fellow-creatures increased in me: This will be 
understood by such who have trodden in the same path. Some 
glances of real beauty may be seen in their faces, who dwell in true 
meekness.” This humane and compassionating spirit stirred in 
him a great uneasiness on the subject of slave-keeping, and much of 
his life was passed in visiting the Friends in various of the States, 
and striving to move their consciences as to the grievousness of 
slavery by discourses of proper urgency, but always seasoned with 
reasonableness and charity. The germ of some of Mill’s most charac- 
teristic social speculation may well have sprung up in meditating 
on such a passage as this :— f 


“In my youth I was used to hard labour; and tho’ I was middling 
healthy, yet my nature was not fitted to endure so much as many others: 
That being often weary, I was prepared to sympathise with those whose circum- 
stances in life as freemen required constant labour to answer the demands of 
their creditors ; and with others under oppression. In the uneasiness of body 
which I have many times felt by too much labour, not as a forced but a 
voluntary oppression, I have often been excited to think on the original cause 
of that oppression, which is impressed on many in the world: And the latter 
part of the time wherein I laboured on our plantation, my heart, thro’ the 
fresh invitations of heavenly love, being often tender; and my leisure time 
frequently spent in reading the life and doctrine of our blessed Redeemer, the 
account of the sufferings of martyrs, and the history of the first rise of our 
society: A belief was gradually settled in my mind, that if such who had great 
estates generally lived in that humility and plainness which belongs to a Christian 
life and laid much easier rents and interests on their lands and monies, and thus 
led the way to a right use of things, so great a number of people might be 
employed in things useful, that labour both for men and other creatures would 
need to be no more than an agreeable employ; and divers branches of business, 
which serve chiefly to please the natural inclinations of our minds, and which 
at present seem necessary to circulate that wealth which some gather, might, in 
this way of pure wisdom be discontinued.” (Pp. 137-8). 


In his own life, Woolman carried this sage vein of reflection into 
practice. He was remarkable for the plainness and simplicity of his 
dress, and avoided the use of all plate, costly furniture, and feasting. 
Deliberately he kept a thriving business within strait limits. “My 
mind,” he says, “through the power of truth was in a good degree 
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weaned from the desire of outward greatness, and I was learning to be 
content with such conveniences that were not costly ; so that a way 
of life, free from such entanglements, appeared best for me, though 
the income might be small. . I had several offers of business that 
appeared profitable; but did not see my way clear to accept of them; 
as believing the business proposed would be attended with more out- 
ward care and cumber than was required of me to engage in.”” One 
part of his business was to write their wills for his neighbours. As 
this writing, he says, was a profitable employ, and as offending sober 
people was disagreeable to his inclination, he was straitened in his 
mind, but soon came to the conclusion that{he ought not to be the 
scribe where wills were drawn leaving slaves. 


‘* About this time an ancient man of good esteem in the neighbourhood came 
to my house to get his will wrote; he had young negroes; and I asked him 
privately how he proposed to dispose of them? he told me: I then said, I 
cannot write thy will without breaking my own peace; and respectfully gave 
him my reasons for it; he signified that he had a choice that I should have 
wrote it; but as I could not, consistent with my conscience, he did not desire 


it; and so he got it wrote by some person. And afew years after, there being 


great alterations in his family, he again came to get me to write his will: his 
negroes were yet young ; and his son to whom he intended to give them, was, 
since he first spoke to me, from a libertine, become a sober young man; and 
he supposed, that I would have been free, on that account, to write it. We 
had much friendly talk on the subject, and then deferred it: And a few days 
after, he came again and directed their freedom, and so I wrote his will.” (42.) 


The literature of the eighteenth century, from the formal treatise 
down to the social essay, abounds in disquisitions on luxury, how 
it enervates men and weakens empires, but Woolman’s quiet words 
on it are more likely to be effectual than many a page of wordy 
homily. He has been talking of the use of spirituous drink :— 


‘* As I have sometimes,” he says, ‘‘been much spent in the heat, and taken 
spirits to revive me, I have found by experience, that in such circumstances 
the mind is not so calm, nor so fitly disposed for divine meditation, as when 
all such extremes are avoided; and I have felt an increasing care to attend to 
that holy spirit which sets right bounds to our desires; and leads those who 
faithfully follow it, to apply all these gifts of divine providence to the purposes 
for which they were intended. Did such who have the care of great estates, 
attend with singleness of heart to his heavenly Instructor, which so opens and 
enlarges the mind, that men love their neighbours as themselves, they would 
have wisdom given them to manage, without finding occasion to employ some 
people in the luxuries of life, or to make it necessary for others to labour too 
hard; but for want of steadily regarding this principle of divine love, a 
selfish spirit takes place in the minds of people, which is attended with dark- 
ness and manifold confusions in the world. Tho’ trading in things useful is 
an honest employ; yet thro’ the great number of superfluities which are 
bought and sold, and through the corruption of the times, they who apply to 
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merchandize for a living, have great need to be well experienced in that precept 
which the prophet Jeremiah laid down for his scribe: ‘Seekest thou great 
things for thyself? seek them not.’” (48-9). 


All this is richly worth reading for its own sake, but those who 
care to trace the genesis of opinions will find it especially interesting 
in connection with one of the most unexpected of the speculative 
chapters in Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, where he disclaims 
the aversion of the old economists for the stationary state, and 
confesses that he is not charmed with the ideal of life held out 
by those who think that the normal condition of human beings 
is that of struggling to get on; that the trampling, crushing, 
elbowing, and treading on each others’ heels, which form the exist- 
ing type of social life, are the most desirable lot of human kind.' 

On the religious side Mill was undoubtedly well prepared to find 
the nourishment of true sympathy in the circle at Falmouth. 
He found little dogmatic superstition and none of the repulsive 
dryness of meredeism. Religion in the case of Caroline Fox seems 
to have worn its sweetest and most winning air. She, at any rate, 
and presumably most of her family, had moved away, as indeed most 
of her generation and the generations since have done, from the 
austere doctrine of the primitive Friends. An entry in her Journal 
notes how one, “old Samuel Rundall, has ended his weary pilgri- 
mage, with his old wife sitting by his side: ‘he departed as one who 
was glad of the opportunity.’ ” 


“He,” she goes on, “‘ far more than any I have seen, carries one back cen- 
turies in the history of opinion and feeling. He was a perfect Quaker of the 
old George Fox stamp, ponderous, uncompromising, slow, uninfluenced by the 
views of others, intensely one-sided, with all the strength and weakness of that 
characteristic ; a man to excite universal esteem, but no enthusiasm; simple 
and childlike in his daily habits, solemn and massive in his ministry; that 
large voice seemed retained to cry with ceaseless iteration, ‘The Kingdom of 
God is within you.’ Last ofthe Puritans, fare thee well! There was a certain 
Johnsonian grandeur about him, and one would have lost much insight into a 
bygone time and an obsolete generation by not having known him.” 


Her own faith was the exact opposite of all this, not ponderous nor 
slow nor one-sided. As she says in one place (1846), “I have assumed 
a name to-day for my religious principles—Quaker-Catholicism— 
having direct spiritual teaching for its distinctive dogma, yet recog- 
nising the high worth of all other forms of Faith; a system, in the 
sense of inclusion, not exclusion; an appreciation of the universal 
and various teachings of the Spirit, through the faculties given us, or 
independent of them.” 

Any reader of the Autobiography may perceive how this Cole- 
ridgean spirit, worked out in a gracious and intelligent way of daily 

(1‘ Book iv., chap. vi. 
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living, would fit in with Mill’s mind at this time. It was a little 
later that Sterling spoke of the gradual development which he had 
watched in him. Mill, said Sterling, “has made the sacrifice of 
being the undoubted leader of a powerful party for the higher glory 
of being a private in the army of Truth, ready to storm any of the 
strong places of Falsehood, even if defended by his late adherents. 
He was brought up in the belief that Politics and Social Institutions 
were everything, but he has been gradually delivered from this out- 
wardness, and feels now clearly that individual reform must be the 
groundwork of social progress.” 


In another place we find the entry (1842) :— 


“* December 22.—Barclay had a letter from J.S. Mill ; he speaks of his growing 
conviction that individual regeneration must precede social progress, and in 
the meantime he feels that the best work he can do is to perfect his book on 
Logic, so as to aid in giving solidity and definiteness to the working of others.” 


And Mill was now paying one of the penalties of this develop- 
. ment in the coldness of his earlier allies. This was the time 
when his older friends had begun to feel about him what 
Dr. Bowring expressed to the Foxes. “He spoke of Mill with 
evident contempt as a renegade from philosophy—anglicé, a 
renouncer of Bentham’s creed and an expounder of Coleridge’s. 
8S. T. Coleridge’s mysticism Dr. Bowring never could understand, and 
characterizes much of his teaching asa great flow of empty eloquence, 
to which no meaning was attachable. Mill’s newly-developed 
‘Imagination’ puzzles him not a little; he was most emphatically 
a philosopher, but then he read Wordsworth and that muddled him, 
and he has been in a strange confusion ever since, endeavouring to 
unite poetry and philosophy.” There was something in this, no 
doubt, as the volume of posthumous Essays on Religion disclosed to 
us; but the way in which it is said is a good illustration of what 
Mill himself so wisely abhorred as the spirit of sect. 

We can believe that Mill’s fine and interesting character was 
never more interesting than now. He drops out of the page rather 
suddenly, and the last glimpse of a relation between him and 
Miss Fox is a reference to a letter which she was moved to write 
to him on the mournful occasion of her brother’s death in 1855. 
“Tt came over me so strongly one morning,” she writes to 
Mill’s sister, “ that Barclay would like him to be told how merci- 
fully he had been dealt with, and how true his God and Saviour 
had been to all His promises, that I took courage, and pen, and 
wrote a long history. Barclay had been the last of our family 
who had seen him, and he said he was very affectionate, but looked 
80 grave, never smiling once; and he told him that he was about to 
winter in the South by Sir James Clark’s order. I hope I have not 
done wrong or foolishly, but I do feel it rather a solemn trust to have 
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such a story to tell of Death robbed of its sting and the Grave of its 
victory.” 


Sterling makes a more conspicuous figure in the journals than 
even Mill, and the writer herself expresses an opinion that his 
table talk was even better worth preserving than Coleridge’s. He 
appears in her pages much as Carlyle has painted him. We get the 
same idea of exuberance, dash, rapidity, unbounded variety of theme. 
Books, pictures, theology, society, are all in turn and out of turn made 
the occasion for what must have been vivid and suggestive remark. 
We use this expression, because the vividness is not seldom matter of 
inference, owing to the fact which has been already hinted at, that 
Miss Fox cannot be placed among the most successful reporters in 
literature. She has not the art of Eckermann, or Boswell, or even 
of Madame d’Epinai, in reproducing the sentence and phrase of 
the speaker. So in Sterling’s case we rather derive a general im- 
pression of his range and mental temperament than carry away any 
great number of remarkable or definite propositions. 

Carlyle comes before us both in his prime and at the close. © Miss 
Fox used to see him in the early times when he lectured on Heroes, 
and she gives a graphic account of his appearance as he came 
forward to talk about the Hero as Man of Letters. “It isso dreadful 
for him,” said Mrs. Carlyle, “to try to unite the characters of the 
prophet and the mountebank ; he has keenly felt it ; and also he has 
been haunted by the wonder whether the people were not consider- 
ing if they had had enough for their guinea.” One amusing picture 
is Sterling’s description of Count d’Orsay coming to sketch Carlyle: 
“A greater contrast could not possibly be imagined; the Scotch 
girl who opened the door was so astonished at the apparition of this 
magnificent creature that she ran away in a fright, and he had to 
insinuate himself the best way he could through the narrow passage.” 
There is a good deal of humour, too, about the singular man who 
came to tell Carlyle, much to the Old Sage’s amazement and dis- 
comfiture, that he had been brought up in Quakerism, but that 
Carlyle’s books had converted him first to Benthamism, and then to 
Roman Catholicism! On the whole it is the drearier side of Carlyle 
that these pages present to us. The reader is led to feel with Dr. 
Calvert that none but those of great buoyancy and vigour of constitu- 
tion should have subjected themselves to his depressing influences. 
Dr. Calvert was right. If one sought to measure how little of either 
direction or edification there was in personal intercourse with Car- 
lyle, it was enough to contrast how different was the impression with 
which one walked away from Cheyne Row, from that which haunted 
one after a visit to Mill at Blackheath or to George Eliot in the 
earlier days at St. John’s Wood. Carlyle, enters our diarist one 
day in 1858, “seems to grow drearier and drearier ; his wife still 
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full of life and power and sympathy, spite of the heavy weight of 
domestic dyspepsia. Kingsley pays him long visits, and comes away 
talking just like him: ‘Why, if a man will give himself over to 
serve the Devil, God will just give him over to his choice to see how 
he likes it,’ &.’’ That was in fact nearly as much, save certain flashes 
of grotesque and incomparable humour, as anybody ever did come 
away with, and with all respect for the genius both of Carlyle and of 
Kingsley, still we can only feel that these sonorous mouthings about 
God and the Devil were for all practical purposes in life, the highest 
even more than the lowest, no better than filling the belly with the 
east wind. Carlyle himself gave Dr. Calvert what was the true expla- 
nation of his forlorn haggard view of the world and its ways. “‘ Well,” 
Carlyle said, “ I can’t wish Satan anything worse than to try to digest 
for all eternity with my stomach; we shouldn’t want fire and 
brimstone then.” 

Let us turn for a moment to pleasanter things. Those who love to 
be carried back in their mind’s eye to the captivating beauty of the 
English Lakes will linger over a little vignette in which Hartley 
Coleridge is the central figure, though as always in every association 


with that happy landscape, the greater figure of Wordsworth haunts 
the scene :— 


** September 9.—A glorious morning with Hartley Coleridge, who gradually 
unfolded on many things in a tone well worthy of a poet’s son. In person 
and dress he was much brushe‘’ up; his vivid face sparkled in the shadow of a 
large straw hat. He took us » the Wishing Gate which Wordsworth apostro- 
phises, and set us wishing. Barclay accordingly wished for the repetition of 
some of Hartley Coleridge’s poetry, on which he begged us to believe that the 
Gate’s powers were by this time exhausted. He says he never can recollect 
his poetry so as to repeat it. He took us to the outside of his rosy cottage, 
also to that which had been occupied by Wordsworth and De Quincey. He 
talked of the former and declared himself an ardent admirer of his beauties, as 
he likes a pretty idea wherever found. He thinks that his peculiar beauty con- 
sists in viewing things as amongst them, mixing himself up with everything 
that he mentions, so that you admire the Man in the Thing, the involved Man. 
He says he is a most unpleasant companion in a tour, from his terrible fear of 
being cheated; neither is he very popular asa neighbour. He calls him more 
a man of genius than talent, for whilst the fit of inspiration lasts he is every 
inch a poet; when he tries to write without it he is very dragging. Hartley 
Coleridge is very exquisite in his choice of language. . . . So we idly talked 
and idly listened, and drank in meanwhile a sense of the perfect beauty and 
loveliness of the nature around us. We walked up to Rydal Mount, but 
Wordsworth is in Hertfordshire, on his return from Italy. Mrs. Wordsworth 
was very kind; took us over their exquisite grounds, which gave many open- 
ings for the loveliest views, congratulated us in an undertone on our rare good 
fortune in haying Hartley Coleridge as a guide, and gave us ginger-wine and 
ginger-bread. We saw the last, and as Hartley Coleridge considers, the best 
portrait taken of Wordsworth in Italy, also a very fine cast from Chantrey’s 
bust. In the garden at the end of a walk is a picturesque moss-covered stone 
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with a brass tablet, on which Wordsworth has inscribed some lines saying that 
the mercy of the bard had rescued this stone from the rude hand of the 


builders, and that he trusted when he was gone it might still be regarded for 
his sake.”’ 


They saw Wordsworth himself on a visit at Hampstead, and on 
another occasion (1844) at Rydal Mount. There are some sayings 


of his that are worth selecting from Miss Fox’s notes. For 
instance :-— 


‘* Mamma spoke of the beauty of Rydal, and asked whether it did not rather 
spoil him for common scenery. ‘Oh no,’ he said, ‘it rather opens my eyes to 
see the beauty there is 1 all ; God is everywhere, and thus nothing is common 
or devoid of beauty. No, ma’am, it is the feeling that instructs the seeing. 
Wherever there is a heart to feel, there is also an eye to see ; even in a city you 
have light and shade, reflections, probably views of the water and trees, anda 
blue sky above you, and can you want for beauty with all these? People 
often pity me while residing in a city, but they need not, for I can enjoy its 
characteristic beauties as well as any.’” 


Some critics and poets will find the following theory of poetical 
conservatism very hard to accept; yet it is as pregnant, weighty, 
and profound within its limits as criticism can be :— 


‘“** Hartley Coleridge is of that class of extreme Radicals who can never 
mention a bishop or a king, from King David downward, without some atra- 
bilious prefix or other. Surely this is excessively narrow and excessively 
vain, to put yourself in opposition to the opinions and institutions which have 
so long existed with such acknowledged benefit; there must be some- 
thing in them to have attracted the sympathies of ages and generations. I 
hold that the degree in which Poets dwell in sympathy with the Past, marks 
exactly the degree of their poetical faculty. Shelley, you see, was one of these, 
and what did his poetry come to?’ ‘But,’ said 1, ‘some would not be true to 
themselves unless they gave a voice to their yearnings after the Ideal rather 
than the Actual.’ ‘Ah, but I object to the perpetual ill-humour with things 
around them,’ he replied; ‘ and ill-humour is no spiritual condition which can 


turn to poetry. Shakespeare never declaimed against kings or bishops, but 
took the world as he found it.’” 


For a half-truth, this is full of importance, and it has been a 
characteristic of “extreme Radicals” since Mill began to influence 
them, to accept it as heartily as Wordsworth himself could have wished. 


**He took us to his Terrace [at Rydal] whence the view is delicious: he 
said, ‘ Without those autumn tints it would be beautiful, but with them it is 
exquisite.’ It had been a wet morning, but the landscape was then coming out 
with perfect clearness. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘like the human heart emerging from 
sorrow, shone on by the grace of God.’ We wondered whether the scenery had any 
effect on the minds of the poorer people. He thinks it has, though they don’t 
learn to express it in neat phrases, but it dwells silently within them. ‘How 
constantly mountains are mentioned in Scripture as the scene of extraordinary 
events; the Law was given on a mountain, Christ was transfigured on a moun- 
tain, and on a mountain the great Act of our Redemption was accomplished, and I 
cannot believe but that when the poor read of these things in their Bibles, and 
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the frequent mention of mountains in the Psalms, their minds glow at the 
thought of their own mountains, and they realise it all more clearly than 
others.’ Thus ended our morning with Wordsworth.” 

The old man’s manner, as he talked in this way, was “‘ emphatic, 
almost peremptory, and his whole deportment virtuous and didactic.” 
Wordsworth, we may be sure, was unconscious that much of his 
future influence in the world would lie with those to whom Law and 
Redemption are words with no more than a historic meaning. One of 
the elements that give living power to Wordsworth’s poetry is the sup- 
port and companionship that he provides for men who have lost the 
guidance and the consolation of old faiths. He teaches them to find 
nature in the stead of the light that has gone out; and if they can no 
longer worship with edification in temples that are made with hands, 
Wordsworth shows the secret of a higher edification by meditative 
communion in solemn recesses and chosen sanctuaries within the great 
temple of the universe. 

It was five years later than this, towards the end of 1849, that one 
_ of Miss Fox’s relatives gave her a last picture of Wordsworth, and a 
beautiful picture it is :— 

** December 29.—Aunt Charles, writing of a visit to the now patriarchal- 
looking Poet at Rydal Mount, says, ‘The gentle, softened evening light of his 
spirit is very lovely, and there is a quiet sublimity about him as he waits on 
the shores of that Eternal World which seems already to cast over him some 
sense of its beauty and its peace.’” 

Here we must leave this interesting volume with all its cheerful- 
ness, its suggestion of wise and pleasant thoughts, and its excellent 
spirit of piety. It recalls to us some of the best men of our genera- 
tion in every walk. We have even a glimpse or two of politicians— 
of Mr. Bright, “fighting his parliamentary battles over again like a 
bull-dog,”—* always ready for a chat and a fulmination, and filling up 
the intervals of business with Paradise Regained ;” of Cobden, “ who 
has a good face, and is a clear manly speaker ;”’ of M. Guizot, with 
the story of his escape, and a little of his talk, which is only mode- 
rately interesting (a shrug of the shoulder significantly doing duty for 
his views on Ireland, as might happen to many of us just now) ; 
finally of the present Chief Secretary as follows :—‘ W. E. Forster 
writes from Daniel O’Connell’s house, where he is much enjoying 
himself. His family and all call the old man the Liberator. He 
lives in a simple patriarchal style, nine grandchildren flying about, 
and kissing him, on all sides.” It is happy for men that they are 
spared foreknowledge of the ironies which the future has in store for 
them. But on this let us not enlarge. One of the charms of the 
book is that it takes us well away from all the dust and confusion of 
the daily battle, and leads us as if in person for an hour or two into 
the charmed circle of poets and thinkers. Epiror. 
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Ar the close of the year, as at its beginning, the constant topic of 
the politician is still Ireland. It will be well if the same be not 
true next December, and even for some Decembers more. The out- 
look is as unpromising for anything like immediate tranquillity 
to-day as it was twelve months ago, and in some respects it is 
even less promising now than it was then. In the interval, 
Parliament, at the invitation of the Government, has endeavoured 
to repress the surface symptoms of social disorder by measures of 
coercion, and to remove its deeper causes by a great readjust- 
ment of the agrarian system of the country. For the moment it 
does not appear that in either case the policy of the Imperial 
legislature has been crowned with success. There is still a con- 
siderable amount of lawless turbulence in some portions of Ireland, 
the Land Act does not work in the way contemplated by its chief 
authors, and even in Ulster there is already a sort of movement for 
extending its provisions still further in a sense hostile to the land- 
lords. Nobody of any school believes in his heart that we have 
arrived at a settlement of those Irish questions, which were opened 
rather more than fifty years ago when the Catholic majority were 
invested with full political rights. The utmost that is hoped by even 
the most sanguine is that the effervescence of disorder will gradually 
calm down; that the rights conferred upon the tenants by the Land 
Act will satisfy them for a few years to come; that this satisfaction 
will in the meantime take the bread out of the mouths of the political 
or separatist agitators ; and that in this way for a few years to come 
we may flatter ourselves that we shall have a tolerable immunity from 
our chronic torment. That is the very most that any judicious 
observer reckons upon: a moderate amount of tranquillity for a dozen 
years or so. If there were no other reason for setting these narrow 
bounds to our hopes, the activity of the American Irish would be 
reason enough. The sons of the men who were remorselessly driven 
out of Ireland after the Famine and since, are not likely to abate in 
their bitter thirst for revenge and redress. They may be more 
energetic at one time than another, but the utmost that we can as yet 
promise ourselves is that for a season there may bea lull. At the 
present moment it seems extremely doubtful whether even this snatch 
of repose is immediately within our reach. 

Apart from the American Irish, who are the great permanent 
reservoir of trouble, it is too commonly taken for granted that the 
root of all our Irish difficulties lies in Ireland itself. Yet it might 
be argued that the real reason why we who have before now been 
so incomparably successful in our political experiments elsewhere in 
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the world have failed to overcome the obstacles to settled order 
across St. George’s Channel, is to be sought not in Ireland, but in 
Great Britain. It is an old saying that Ireland since the Union, at 
any rate, has been the shuttlecock of English parties. This is 
the complaint of landlords and peasants alike; partisans of the 
Protestant oligarchy, no less than champions of the Catholic demo- 
cracy, have used the same reproach against us. The English 
public, its instructors, its politicians, its directing classes of all sorts, 
have seldom been able to judge the Irish case on the merits. They 
have not taken pains to see the factsof Irish society as they are in them- 
selves, but only as seen through the medium of English Liberalism and 
English Conservatism, both in respect of political principles and more 
especially of party convenience. For the last eighteen months, for 
instance, it has been the cue of the Conservatives to make the most of 
Trish outrages, to press the Government for drastic measures of repres- 
sion, and after each of them to press for something more drastic still ; 
to insist that Irish juries will never do their duty ; to call for govern- 
ment by court-martial; to cry out that the Land Act is not being 
accepted, that the courts are swamped, that the tenants will not be 
satisfied with a reduction of five and twenty per cent. from their 
rents, but will speedily begin to agitate against the remaining seventy- 
five. These clamours resound through Conservative speeches and 
arere-echoed through the Conservative press, not as the result of serious 
examination and knowledge of the actual state of things in Ireland, 
but because it is the business of an Opposition to use Ireland as the 
best instrument with which to harass a Government. It was the 
same during the decade of Whig administration after the Reform 
Bill. Irish questions were handled not on their merits, but wiia 
constant reference to the position of English factions. Why was 
not the Irish Church disestablished five and thirty years earlier? It 
was even a more crying scandal in 1833 than it was in 1868, for the 
Tithe question had not been settled. Why was this branch of the 
upas tree cut down in 1868 and not before? Simply because in 
1868 the disestablishment of the Irish Church happened to fit in 
with the exigencies of English party. It would be extremely unjust 
to say that the English nation as a whole do not desire in a general 
way that Ireland should be well governed (certain conditions, it is 
true, such as that of Union-at-any-Price, being reserved); but 
unfortunately in judging what would constitute good government 
there, Englishmen are apt to look at the circumstances and require- 
ments of Ireland with reference to the accidents of party antagonism 
at home. 

Besides this, they look at them in the light of class sentiment. 
The English landlord and propertied classes generally are apt, and 
it would be a miracle if they were not so, to overlook all that is 
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peculiar in the history and nature of property in Ireland, and to 
apply to it a standard of political criticism which would be just in the 
case of England, but entirely misses the mark outside of England. 
A remarkable illustration of the strength of this misleading sentiment 
is seen in the fact that the conductors of a journal of such influence 
and responsibility as the Times think it right to have for their cor- 
respondent in Dublin a writer who makes himself the masterpiece, 
and a very rhetorical, inflammatory, and panic-stricken oracle he is, 
of the landlord class. Everything that is to be said on the other 
side is as steadily and persistently ignored, as an organ of the 
Southern cotton-planters used to ignore the moral wrongs and the 
economic confusion of negro slavery. The English public would 
never see Irish affairs, if the Times could help it, except through the 
glasses of one party, and that the party whose position has been for 
long becoming every day less tenable, both as matter of right and as 
matter of fact. This is only one of a hundred examples of the arti- 
ficial hindrances in the way of a true and well-grounded public 
opinion about Ireland. Yet it is this English public opinion, ill- 
informed and biassed as it is, that determines the way in which 
Treland shall be governed. 

There is another fact which contributes in a different way to the 
mischievous unreality and superficiality of English opinion about 
Ireland. It is that the legislature, carrying out the wishes of the 
constituencies in both islands, has been from time to time since the 
Union, and is at this moment, conducting in Ireland an immense 
revolution of the profoundest and most far-reaching kind, while 
innocently pretending to be doing no more than if it were passing 
one or two mere Amending or Declaratory Acts. The dissimula- 
tion is unconscious, and the self-deception involuntary; but that 
does not affect the result. Statesmen never take the best road, when 
they choose, or are forced, to hide from themselves whither it is that 
they are going. We have positively no choice but to carry on this 
revolution, political and territorial—this transfer of power and of 
property from one set of people to another. It is as safe a predic- 
tion as any that we are able to picture to ourselves in European 
politics, to say that the Irish peasant and the Irish landlord will 
have as completely reversed their relations of every kind to one 
another between the year 1800 and the year 1900, as did the French 
peasant and the French lord between 1789 and 1794. “Oh, if I 
were king of France,” said Arthur Young, “I would make these 
great lords skip!” And the French peasant did make the lords 
skip. He burnt their manor-houses, destroyed their title-deeds, and 
sent the seigneurs running for their lives over the frontier. The 
French seigneurs had a much less detestable record behind them in 
the history of their country than the Irish landlord; but then 
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the Irish peasants cannot drive the landlords over their frontier, 
because the English Government prevents them. It is impossible 
for an English Government to suffer a revolution to be made before 
its eyes, by open violence—so far as a Government can helpit. But 
the revolution itself is, and has long been, inevitable. Economic 
and political circumstances combine to make it so. Lord Clare 
predicted from the very beginning, now ninety years ago, that if 
the peasantry were invested with the political franchise, they would 
sooner or later insist on having the land. That remark gives us the 
key to Irish history since the Union. The current has been obscure 
and turbid ; sometimes it has been so sluggish as almost to seem to have 
come to a standstill ; but if its force has varied its direction, it has been 
constant. The movement has been brought to a head on the present 
occasion by the political power of the Irish in English constituencies; 
by the zeal of the Irish across the Ai!antic; by the accident of a 
leader of powerful will, concentrated passion, and great persistency, 
having arisen in the ranks of the Irish parliamentary party ; and by 
the formation of the Land League with passive resistance for its 
watchword. No English Government—all the conditions of the 
problem being taken into account, and being what they are—could 
for any length of time meet this revolution in full front. Nothing 
short of a despotic system could possibly do the work, and the idea 
of establishing a despotic system in one province of the United 
Kingdom, while Irishmen have votes in British constituencies, and 
so long as there is anything calling itself a Liberal party in England, 
is an idle dream which it is waste of time to discuss. 

It comes to this, then, that the Imperial legislature is driven by 
force of circumstances to connive at a social revolution, but for 
various reasons it does not openly recognise the real nature of the 
enterprise that it has in hand. Hence the seeming paradox of 
imprisoning the leaders and suppressing the League, while at the 
same time by the Land Act helping on the very objects for which 
the League and its leaders prepared the way. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ably argued letter to a minister of religion at Leicester, which has 
just been published in the newspapers (Dec. 26), sets forth this 
inherent difficulty of the position very clearly. The Imperial legis- 
lature is forced to assist in breaking up the old social system in 
Ireland, but it is bound to do its best to keep some sort of order 
until a new system grows up and establishes itself. This double 
process is a very awkward one. It could not be avoided, so far as 
we can see, but it baffles and confuses opinion ; it is full of peril to 
the political party on which the task has fallen; and by being 
both tardy and oblique, it disguises from common sight the goal 
towards which the whole operation is tending. What the political 
relations between England and Ireland may be by the close of the 
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century no man of sense would venture with any confidence to 
predict. But few men of sense who have given serious attention to 
the subject, will be inclined to doubt that the Irish will never 
rest until they have become masters of the soil to which they 
belong. 

This ultimate result is made tolerably certain by the success which 
has attended the operations of the League up to the present time. 
For the moment the organization is in name suppressed, but the 
executive Government has good reason to know that the work of the 
League is still being carried on, and that the connection of the 
branches is still more or less successfully maintained. The suppres- 
sion of the Ladies’ Land League, which took place during the 
present month, can only be explained on the supposition that its 
members were known to be keeping up as well as they could the 
threads of intercommunication among the peasants, which had been 
for an instant broken by the arrests in the month of October. 

That all this has had, and will have, important consequences in 
giving the Irish peasantry confidence in themselves, we may be quite 
sure, as we may also be sure that this confidence will not lie idle. 
The aim of the Land League was nominally to secure better terms for 
the peasant as the occupier of the soil, but in the mind of its 
promoters it has always gone a great deal further than this, and it 
cannot be denied that this wider aim has been in some measure 
attained. ‘‘ Why are the leaders of the Land League either in prison 
or exile?” asks one ofthem. “Is it not because the English Govern- 
ment saw that their movement was progressing steadily and surely 
on the only lines which could ever obtain self-government for our 
country—namely, by welding together firmly the whole Irish race, 
at home and abroad, into one great national combination?” It is 
mere political blindness not to perceive that there has been some- 
thing more like union among Irishmen in connection with the Land 
League than was ever seen among them before. Even in the north 
Mr. Dillon had been received without unfriendliness, and until Mr. 
Parnell’s violence during the Tyrone election had alarmed and out- 
raged public opinion in that part of the country, there is said to have 
been every prospect that Ulster might have joined the other provinces 
in sympathy with the League. 

That this union may one day impose an anxious burden on English 
statesmanship is probable. The weight of the task will depend 
on our willingness and ability to see the facts as they are. Among 
other things, we can desire nothing better in the interests of a right 
understanding of the Irish question by Englishmen, than a careful 
attention to the temper and spirit of the landlord party. It would 

(1) Letter of Mr. Patrick Egan, protesting againsta movement of the Home Rule 


League for appropriating the results of the work of the Land League. Dec. 1, 1881. 
VOL. XXXI. N.S. Kk 
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be easy to give a hundred examples a week from the Tory press of 
Ireland to give the English reader an idea of the habitual language 
in which the rump of the once dominant faction speaks of the popu- 
lation of the country. The violence of the United Ireland is familiar 
enough to the readers of English newspapers, but the still more insen- 
sate violence of such organs as the Dubiin Express or Evening Mail is 
almost unknown, and it is a great pity that it should be so. The 
cries of a revolutionary party are not pleasant to most bystanders, 
but the howls of reaction are less pleasant still. John Bull, says 
one of the organs that we have mentioned,— 


‘‘refuses to be ousted from his rights and his work of civilisation by a rabble 
miscalling themselves a nation, but which through all records of history never 
showed the slightest capacity of governing themselves, nor the slightest ability 
to resist him in the fair field of war. He now says what this rabble wants is to 
recover by cowardly outrages and assassinations the right to relapse into that 
savagery from which their conqueror has rescued them; and to compass, as the 
most effectual step towards that end, the expulsion of all that loyal and civilised 
and honest portion of the Irish community which is designated, by way of dis- 
paragement, the English garrison. It is the English garrison in the sense of 
being the mainstay of order, of justice, of law, of civilisation, of everything 
that distinguishes a prosperous and progressive community from a horde of 
miserable savages.” 


“The Times,” this foaming writer goes on to say, “ now recog- 
nises the universal determination of its myriad readers to put down 
Irish lawlessness, cruelty, savagery, and rent repudiation, with a 
high hand. Let the Irish rabble note the fact. Let them measure 
their power against the power of the undivided English people. The 
innocent blood shed has cried out to Heaven against them, and the 
cry is answered ; the redresser of wrongs has appeared on the scene. 
A few more bailiffs, agents, and landlords may, no doubt, be assassi- 
nated, but their deaths shall be bitterly avenged. The day of reckoning 
has, we trust, come. There will be, if we are not mistaken, a speedy 
and an unsparing suppression of the murder and outrage business in 
Ireland.”’ That isto say, in plain English, if this writer and his friends 
can have their way, we shall again see the bloody atrocities by which 
the “ garrison ”’ stained the English name in 1798. This was the 
undisguised object towards which the Irish landlords intended to use 
the money that they fondly hoped the Lord Mayor of London would 
procure for them. That mischievous enterprise has been speedily 
seen through, nor will the “ English garrison” ever again be able 
to put down by fire and sword the “Irish rabble,” ‘ the horde of 
miserable savages,” and so forth, who happen to constitute the bulk 
of the people of the land. If the English and Scotch are very impa- 
tient of a Red Terror in Ireland, they would be a great deal more 
impatient of a White Terror. 
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The result of the Derry election in the first week of December is 
a striking proof of the new principles which will have to be followed 
in governing Ireland. The Irish Conservatives, while protesting 
their earnest desire to strengthen the hands of the Government in a 
momentous crisis, could think of no better means of doing this than 
by opposing the ministerialist candidate. While they were calling 
out that the Land Act is a piece of rapine and plunder, their repre- 
sentative in Derry was compelled by electioneering necessities to 
protest that the Act does not go far enough. In other words, 
even Conservatism in Ireland is obliged to pledge itself to a still 
more extensive attack on the existing territorial system. But 
the pledge was not enough, and in spite of his professions the 
Conservative candidate failed to obtain even the majority of what 
used to be the votes of his party. There was a great secession 
at the poll, and the old policy received what may be its final 
death-blow in the part of Ireland which not very long ago was its 
stronghold. 

One very curious incident illustrating the levity of the landlord 
class happened in the early part of the month. There was some 
question whether the Kildare hunt would be tolerated by the farmers 
of that county. A large meeting was held at Naas, at which were | 
present, among a large number of humbler people, two Peers of 
Parliament—the Marquis of Drogheda and the Earl of Clonmel— 
a baronet, two sons of peers, and a number of deputy-lieutenants and 
magistrates. At this meeting a resolution was adopted unanimously to 
the effect, ‘That we, the undersigned inhabitants of the county Kildare, 
the magistrates, farmers, artisans, and labourers, do humbly petition 
the Lord Lieutenant and her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, to 
release the political suspects now detained in prison; and we do 
hereby declare that their incarceration and the Act under which the 
county is proclaimed is no longer necessary for the peace and preser- 
vation of property in this county; on the contrary, it is tending to 
create more disunion and discord.” That isto say, important repre- 
sentatives of the very class which had hounded the Government on 
to resort to coercion, and to make it sharper and sharper, for the sake 
of a little sport will join in denouncing the whole policy and calling 
for its instant reversal. 

If a thing of this kind shakes our faith in the sense and consistency 
of the class which has so long been dominant in Ireland with such 
disastrous effects, their more serious action is equally discouraging to 
those who hope against hope that they have learnt something from 
the past. A considerable number of evictions have been successfully 
carried out, mostly, it is to be feared, in cases where the wretched 
tenants were overburdened by arrears of rent which had been caused 
by the bad seasons, and which it was hopeless for them to attempt to 
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overtake. One or two cases will illustrate the process that is 
going on. 


Margaret Walsh had only a few sticks of furniture in her house. She has 
been a widow for five years; has eight children (five of them being small). 
Her eldest son is bedridden for a year and a half, and some months ago she 
had to sell one of her two cows to buy meal for the children. Her rent is 
£13 10s. a year, and she owed three years’ rent; she had not a penny of rent 
to offer, and possession having been taken, she was allowed in as caretaker. 
Mary Donovan, of Lichbarrachan, was next visited. She holds a farm or 
rather a piece of mountain at £10 a year, the valuation being £4 15s. The 
amount due was three years’ rent. She was formally evicted and reinstated. 
Timothy Trokery, of Bruckquin, was formally evicted and reinstated. His rent 
is £8; valuation, £3 10s., and he owed three and a half years’ rent. Peter 
and John Hanley, of Brucklain, hold a joint farm at £10 a year, and they owe 
three years’ rent. Formally evicted and reinstated. 


What this means is that, whereas an English landlord makes abate- 
ment of rent in cases where the seasons have disabled his tenant from 
. paying, the Irish landlord (in such cases as the above) makes no 
proposition to wipe out part of the debt so as to give the tenant a 
new start, but while leaving the man on the land, deprives him of his 
status and his claims as a tenant, and extinguishes the germ of in- 
dependence, and with it the motive for exertion. It was a fatal 
mistake to leave the impoverished tenantry wholly liable for arrears. 
On the other hand there appears to be no doubt that the injunction 
to pay No Rent which was issued by the leaders after their arrest, 
has been faithfully obeyed by numbers of tenants who have the 
money in their hands. Whether we set this down to dishonest 
cupidity, or to a patriotic resentment at the imprisonment of their 
chiefs, the result is the same. The immediate problem of the Execu- 
tive is how to overcome this passive resistance. The example of the 
Tithe War leads us to think that it will not be overcome easily or 
speedily, if the peasants are in earnest. 

The settlement under the Land Act, as we have said, is not 
exactly following the lines anticipated by its authors. One expecta- 
tion was that there would be no great reduction of rents. As it is, 
an immense quantity of property has been taken into the Courts, 
and the awards of the Sub-Commissioners have struck off something 
between five and twenty and thirty per cent. on an average all 
round. Another expectation was that a certain number of test cases 
would be heard, and that after they had been the means of settling 
certain general rules, their landlords would do their best to come to 
terms with their tenants out of Court on these rules. That desirable 
consummation has not come to pass. Seventy thousand cases, it is 
said, have been entered for trial. Of the decisions out of this enor- 
mous mass that are already recorded, no less than sixty per cent. 
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were appealed against, and will have to be reheard before the Chief 
Commissioner. It is difficult to perceive how this block in the one 
court of appeal will be met. 


When we are thus sorely perplexed with the difficulties attendant 
upon the administration of the affairs of one small island close to our 
own shores, steps have been taken which bid fair to add to the 
work which England has to perform every day between the rising 
of the sun and the going down of the same, the administration of the 
affairs of a distant island in which a dozen Irelands might be swal- 
lowed up. The charter of the British North Borneo Company, 
which has been granted to a handful of Anglo-Chinese merchants 
and ex-officials, recognises their purchase from some shadowy poten- 
tates in Northern Borneo of the sovereignty of half of one of the largest 
islands in the world for the bagatelle of £4,000 a year, and promises 
in the due course of time to add the head-hunting Dyaks to the 
multifarious and multitudinous flocks which lie down within the 
fold of the British Empire. The charter was first applied for under 
the late Government. The project was approved by the Foreign 
Office, but Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who had his hands full in South 
Africa, is said to have raised difficulties, and the question remained in 
abeyance until after the change of Government. It was then again 
pressed by the Foreign Office upon the Colonial Office. “ If the charter 
were not granted by England it would be granted by Spain”—such was 
the argument. Why should British enterprise be compelled to seek 
shelter under a foreign flag? If our trade were excluded from what 
might have been a new province of the Empire, the ministry which 
allowed such an opportunity to pass into the hands of a rival power 
would have a very unpleasant quarter of an hour with our commer- 
cial classes, who see with dismay the wall of protective tariffs slowly 
closing them out of all their former markets. Lord Kimberley, they 
say, listened, hesitated, and gave way, and Englishmen suddenly dis- 
covered that a New East India Company had been chartered to 
carve out an empire in the tropics. 

The public has yet to be persuaded that any danger of Spanish 
rivalry justifies the acceptance of the responsibility for a Bornean 
imitation of the enterprise of Clive and Hastings without even 
reserving any effective power of control. The company, however, 
cares for none of these things. It has its charter. It has secured its 
eruiser. It is buying arms and munitions of war cheap at Woolwich 
Arsenal, and before long the experiment will begin. Spain and 
Holland are muttering protests. France notes the arrangement with 
malicious satisfaction, and speaks of Lord Kimberley’s “ company ” 
and the shadowy sultans, as we used to speak of M. St. Hilaire’s 
dispatches and the imaginary Khroumirs. 
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France, however, will not protest. She is too glad of a precedent. 
Her generals have been unsuccessful in Tunis. Her admirals are carry- 
ing on the same mischievous game with more success in Polynesia. 
“Hardly an island eastward of Fiji has escaped annexation real or 
virtual by the French,” say alarmist Australasians, and “they are 
believed to aim at the absorption of every group between Fiji 
and Panama.” Nor is it only in Polynesia that our precedent 
may be invaluable. Madagascar is not so large as Borneo, but 
it is more accessible and much more manageable. There are vast 
regions on the Gambia to be absorbed, or whatever other name 
is given to the process of sucking the orange while publicly 
repudiating all claim to its skin. Everywhere abroad France is 
troublesome. On the coast of Newfoundland a French frigate 
is preventing our colonists from fishing in their own waters, 
in such masterful fashion that the fishermen have, at least on one 
occasion, been provoked into firing upon their assailants. In the 
further East schemes of aggression are on foot in Lower China, and 
- even at Guatemala French aggressiveness is making trouble. In 
Tunis, although M. Gambetta has had the courage to admit that 
the war was begun in deceit, he seems to see no way of extricating 
himself from the Treaty of Kassar-Said. The French troops are still 
struggling in vain endeavours to repress the “insurgents,” while 
the Turks are making menacing demonstrations on the frontier of 
Tripoli. In Algeria, Bou Amema, Si Sliman, and the other insurgent 
chiefs have agreed to recognise a common authority, and after two 
months’ campaigning the insurrection seems to be as vigorous as 
ever. 

Already France is beginning to experience some of the results of 
a forward policy in the Levant. The trial of M. Rochefort for 
having. said that M. Roustan had brought about the Tunisian war 
as a stock-jobbing speculation not merely resulted in an acquittal of 
the alleged libeller, but it revealed to the world the bottomless 
slough of corruption through which M. Roustan deemed it necessary 
to push his way for the furtherance of the interests of France. A 
picture of Levantine rascality and corruption was displayed before 
the world which M. Daudet might have imagined in his most sombre 
moments. ‘Two ex-Foreign Ministers declared that M. Roustan was 
personally immaculate, though he wallowed in the mire, and he 
was but doing his duty as a patriotic representative of France in 
accommodating himself to the manners and morals of the scum of 
the Levant in order to advance French influence in North Africa. 
The jury, in acquitting M. Rochefort, struck a heavy blow at the 
system which had produced M. Roustan, and indirectly at the 
Ministry which for the moment represented the system. 

M. Gambetta will have been in power two months on New Year’s 
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Day, but as yet he has done nothing beyond forming his Cabinet, 
creating two new ministries without the consent of the Chamber, 
passing the vote for the Tunisian expenses, and making some altera- 
tions in the personnel of the departments. Among other appoint- 
ments, he has made General Mirabel, a Royalist and Catholic, his 
Chief of Staff, and added General de Gallifet and Marshal Canrobert 
to the Superior Council of War. He is “beating time” till the 
balance of parties in the Senate is modified by the coming elections. 
He hopes to procure a majority in both houses in favour of what he 
calls “a moderate revision” of the Constitution, that is to say, such 
a change in the constitution of the Senate as will assimilate its 
Republicanism to the Radicalism of the Chamber of Deputies. When 
that is done he will produce his programme, which it is generally 
believed will be very sweeping. Scerutin de Liste, the purchase of 
the railways by the State, a reduction of the period of military 
service, a revision of the Code, a reform of the magistracy, and the 
remodelling of the financial system, are talked of as items in his 
legislative scheme. 


There is one element of consolation in contemplating the diffi- 
culties which confront the rulers of France. It is almost impossible 
for them to seek relief from domestic difficulties by foreign war. 
Seldom has France been more completely isolated in Europe than 
she is to-day. Prince Bismarck, who is toiling strenuously at the 
hopeless task of weaving his rope of sand in the Reichstag without 
as yet producing the much-desired majority, can console himself for 
his disappointments at home by reflecting upon the fulfilment of his 
most sanguine hopes abroad. France is without an ally in the 
world. Italy has been driven by the Tunisian raid into the arms of 
Austria. An alliance with Austria and Germany almost at any price 
is the watchword in Rome, where the Bardo Treaty has not been 
recognised, and both Italian factions regard French intervention on 
behalf of the Pope as a possibility. The Vatican hopes, the Quirinal 
fears. Not even the appointment of M. Bert can damp the ardour 
of the Papalini, nor the insulting observations of Count Andrassy 
and Prince Bismarck repel the advances of Signor Mancini. If 
Italy is estranged, Russia is hopelessly lost to the French alliance. 
“Nearest neighbours best friends” is now as ever the motto of 
the Romanoffs. Unless the general scramble were to occur in the 
East, there is no contingency except a direct attack which could 
persuade Russia to go to war for many a year tocome. Austria and 
Germany are hand and glove. 


Prince Bismarck, although omnipotent abroad, is powerless at 
home. The Reichstag shows no disposition to accord support to his 
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schemes, and he is showing no disposition to make the concessions 
necessary to secure a majority. Instead of conciliation there is 
menace, instead of skilful management there is ill-humoured insult, 
and no one as yet can see how it is to end. Attempts are being 
made to come to terms with the Pope—an officious press even hint- 
ing that the Temporal Power should be restored so far as the city of 
Rome is concerned—but no progress has been made towards winning 
the allegiance of the Clerical contingent in the Reichstag. On the 
other hand, the Liberals are drawing together against the common 
enemy. A speedy dissolution followed by another election, or even 
by an attempt to govern without a parliament, seems almost the only 
solution of the present deadlock. 

Austrian politics have been overshadowed by the terrible disaster 
which has filled the capital with mourning. Nearly six hundred 
Viennese perished in the burning of the Ring Theatre, and the 
incident has completely obscured the domestic difficulties which con- 
front the rulers of Austria-Hungary. Count Kalnoky, the newly 
appointed Foreign Minister, is said to owe his selection to his 
being a persona grata at St. Petersburg, and his appointment was 
recognised throughout the dual kingdom as equivalent to the 
readmission of Russia to the Kaiserbund. Before Count Kalnoky 
quitted the Russian capital, where he had gone to take leave of 
the Czar, he telegraphed orders to his representative at Bucharest 
to break off diplomatic relations with Roumania. King Charles 
had, it seems, spoken too plainly concerning Austrian designs on 
the Lower Danube, and had asserted too strenuously the determina- 
tion of Roumanians to maintain their rights. Servia is little more 
than an enclave of Austria-Hungary. Roumania resists Austrianiza- 
tion. Her objections to allow the Hapsburg a dominating con- 
trol of the Lower Danube, which never touches his dominions, 


are regarded as just by England and the riverine principalities ; but 
Austria is near, and England is far off. 


December 28th, 1881. 











